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NEW  SCIENCE  BOOKS 

New  Practical  Chemistry  (1936),  Black  and  Conant 1.80 

The  new  Black  and  Conant  Chemistry  reflects  page  by  page  the 
marvels  of  to-day  wrought  by  Chemistry,  and  embodies  all  those 
sturdy  qualities  that  support  the  teaching  of  a practical  course. 
New  materials  are  here  on  colloids,  on  radioactivity,  on  the  modern 
transmutation  of  elements;  and  on  such  practical  illustrations  of 
“applied”  Chemistry  as  synthetic  fabrics,  “dry  ice”,  “frozen”  foods, 
heavy  water,  and  others. 

General  Science  for  To-day  (Revised,  1936),  Watkins  and 

Bedell 1.72 

This  book  unfolds  the  continuous,  related  story  of  science  in  its 
various  forms  as  it  has  affected  mankind.  It  interprets  all  principles 
in  their  relation  to  human  welfare  and  human  progress  through 
concrete,  direct  applications  to  devices  and  phenomena  of  any 
everyday  familiar  nature. 
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of  The  School  our  cordial  Christmas 
Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the 
New  Year.  | 

THE  CANADIAN  COOK  BOOK 

By  Nellie  Lyle  Pattinson 

This  is  a gift  which  will  be  appreciated  for  many 
years  to  come.  A comprehensive  and  reliable  guide 
to  the  production  of  delicious  meals.  Its  large 
sales  are  proof  of  its  value. 
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The  Old  Cobbler  in  bis  shop 


Free  to 
TEACHERS 

Lesson  unit 
No.  4 in 

The 

Book  of  Knowledge 
Series 

with  Teaching  outline 
prepared  by 

C.  T.  SHARPE 

of  the  Normal  Model  School 
Toronto 


JOT  “NOTHING  LIKE  LEATHER” 

Teachers  all  over  Canada  are  finding  these  illustrated  lesson  units 
very  helpful.  Many  enthusiastic  letters  have  been  received.  Unit 
No.  4 will  consist  of  16  pages  with  31  illustrations.  These  lessons, 
free  to  all  teachers  (including  student  teachers  in  training)  show 
how  adaptable  to  school  and  home  instruction  is 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

NEW  SILVER  JUBILEE  EDITION 


The  Book  of  Knowledge  was  the  first  reference  work  published  for  children. 
From  the  first  edition  issued  in  1907  in  England  to  the  present  New  Jubilee 
Edition,  it  has  been  a leader.  The  secret  is  interest. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  LESSON  UNIT 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please 
send  me  one  copy  of  the  16-page 
leaflet  “Nothing  Like  Leather”, 
with  teaching  outline. 

Name  

Address  

School  - 

The  Grolier  Society  Limited 

Sch.-Dec.  Publishers 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 

Federal  Bldg.  Toronto,  Can. 


Recommends  Lesson  Units 


“I  used  the  lesson  on  “Bees  and 
Wasps”  and  found  it  very  helpful. 
We  have  a complete  set  of  The  Book 
of  Knowledge  in  our  school  and  can 
assure  you  we  are  making  the  most 
of  them.  I would  recommend  the 
Lesson  Units  to  any  teacher  of 
Nature  Study  or  Agriculture,  especi- 
ally to  teachers  young  in  the  pro- 
fessions.” 

Clifford  L.  Cole, 
Westmeath,  Ont. 
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“Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

Supervised  The  International  Bureau  of  Education  has  furnished 

Study  in  a an  account  of  an  interesting  attempt  in  Warsaw  to  abolish 

Polish  School  home-work,  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
recitation,  and  to  stress  individual  work  by  high  school 
students.  In  the  High  School  of  the  Warsaw  Association  of  Merchants, 
the  time-table  provides  for  four  daily  periods  of  70  minutes  each  and 
four  recesses,  besides  a relaxation  period  of  45  minutes.  The  70-minute 
period  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (a)  a first  part  (5  to  15  minutes), 
during  which  the  teacher  summarizes  briefly  the  last  lesson  and  gives  a 
few  short  directions  to  the  pupils  on  the  new  work  to  be  done:  (b)  a 
second  part  (30  to  50  minutes),  during  which  the  pupils  do  individual  work 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher;  (c)  a third  part  (5  to  35  minutes), 
in  which  the  work  that  has  been  done  is  tested.  Each  class  is  divided  into 
A,  B and  C groups,  and  the  assignments  are  graded.  The  lessons  are  over 
at  2.40  in  the  afternoon.  When  quitting  school  for  the  day,  the  pupils 
leave  all  their  books,  note  books,  and  accessories  behind  them. 

Being  free  in  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  can  follow  at  home  their  in- 
dividual tastes:  games,  sports,  walks,  dramatic  entertainments.  If  they 
prefer,  they  can  spend  the  afternoon  at  school,  in  the  recreation  room, 
on  the  playing  fields,  or  in  the  library. 

This  plan  of  having  long  periods  with  much  supervised  study  is  not 
at  all  new,  but  the  successful  application  of  it  in  Poland  suggests  that 
Canadian  teachers  might  well  question  whether  they  teach  too  much  and 
give  their  pupils  too  little  opportunity  to  work  individually  in  school  hours. 

The  Place  of  The  attention  of  teachers  of  Latin  and  of  school 

Latin  in  the  principles  may  well  be  drawn  to  the  article  on  page  286 

Schools  of  this  issue  by  Principal  R.  H.  King  of  Scarboro  Col- 

legiate Institute.  By  giving  all  first  year  pupils  a general 
course  for  five  months,  by  testing  these  pupils  in  a variety  of  ways  during 
this  period,  by  holding  classes  in  vocational  guidance,  and  by  consulting 
parents  and  pupils,  Mr.  King  was  able,  by  February  1,  to  divide  his  300 
first  year  pupils  into  four  groups,  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
first  group  of  81  pupils  embarked  on  a matriculation  course  which  included 
both  Latin  and  French.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  pupils  entered 
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commercial  classes  which  might  take  French  but  could  not  have  Latin. 
The  remaining  pupils  took  either  a pre-technical  or  a general  course.  All 
the  pupils  who  are  likely  to  proceed  far  enough  to  profit  from  a study 
of  Latin,  were  enrolled  in  the  two  matriculation  classes.  The  other  pupils 
were  saved  from  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  language  study  which,  in 
their  cases,  would  bear  little  fruit  in  either  training  or  culture. 

A somewhat  similar  experiment  was  carried  out  in  East  York  Col- 
legiate Institute.  (The  School,  September,  1935,  p.  32).  No  Latin  was 
taught  in  the  first  year,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  first  year’s  work,  the  pupils 
were  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  would  probably  profit  by  a study 
of  Latin,  and  those  who  for  any  reason  should  not  start  the  language. 
With  those  classes  selected  for  the  study  of  Latin,  double  time  was 
devoted  to  that  language  in  the  second  year,  and  the  two  years’  work  in 
that  subject  was  covered  easily  and  pleasantly  in  one  year. 

Do  not  these  experiments  point  the  way  to  a reasonable  solution  of 
the  so-called  Latin  question?  Let  us  teach  Latin  to  all  those  pupils  who 
are  likely  to  profit  from  the  study,  but  to  them  only.  When  Ontario  has 
a system  of  intermediate  schools,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  earlier 
which  pupils  should  study  Latin;  until  then  the  matter  can  be  settled  by 
some  such  means  as  those  used  in  Scarboro  and  East  York. 


The  Tokyo  Conference.  The  bulletins  received  from  the  Japanese  Education 
Committee  reveal  very  comprehensive  plans  for  the  7th  Biennial  Conference  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations,  Tokyo,  August  2-7,  1937.  The  list  of 
prominent  Japanese  who  are  working  on  the  various  committees  is  impressive,  and 
the  support  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Tokyo  municipal  authorities  ensures 
a wonderful  series  of  social  functions.  The  press  releases  from  President  Monroe 
and  Secretary-General  Lamkin  indicate  a programme  of  educational  conferences  of 
the  highest  importance.  There  has  not  been  in  a generation  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Japan  comparable  to  that  of  the  1937  Tokyo  meeting,  and  it  will  be  another  generation 
before  a similar  opportunity  occurs.  Canadian  teachers  and  their  friends  are  already 
keenly  interested,  and  are  writing  for  information.  Write  to  your  provincial  secretary, 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  information.  He  has  in  his  office  booklets  and  some 
lovely  Japanese  tourist  publications  for  your  examination. 

Other  Educational  Meetings.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  29 
and  30.  The  detailed  programme  for  this  meeting  was  printed  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Geography.  Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Erna  G. 
Gilland,  California,  Pa. 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Educational  Broadcasting  will  be  held  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  10,  11  and  12.  Address  communica- 
tions to  C.  S.  Marsh,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C. 

Pamphlets.  An  attractive  booklet  of  the  ever  popular  island  of  Barbados,  known 
as  “Little  England"  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  received  by  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships  for  distribution.  It  has  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial 
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Government  with  a view  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  tourists  the  many  attractions 
and  scenic  advantages  offered  by  that  island. 

The  Cellophane  Division  of  Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.  announces  that  its  present 
supply  of  the  pamphlet,  “Answering  Questions  About  ‘Cellophane’,”  which  was 
mentioned  in  a recent  issue  of  The  School,  has  been  exhausted. 

Several  new  study  guides  to  recent  photoplays  have  been  published  by  Educa- 
tional and  Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  125  Lincoln  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J.  Those 
published  during  October  and  November  are  As  You  Like  It,  Daniel  Boone,  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  W interset.  These  are  issued  with  the  object  of 
assisting  heads  of  groups  and  teachers  of  school  classes  to  lead  in  a serious  study 
of  photoplays  and  a comparison  of  them  with  the  original  books  from  which  they 
have  been  adapted.  A list  of  the  guides  so  far  published  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  Peace  River  Experiment 

WILLIAM  A.  PLENDERLEITH 
Director  of  Education,  Sumas-Matsqui-Abbotsford  Administrative  Area 
Late  Director  of  the  Peace  River  Area 

IN  the  last  issue  of  The  School,  Part  A of  this  article  outlined  the 
defects  resulting  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  small  school  districts 
in  the  Peace  River  Inspectorate.  In  this  issue,  Part  B of  the  article 
deals  with  a description  of  the  plan  of  administration  that  replaced  the 
former  school  board  system  in  the  Peace  River  District. 

PART  B 

The  Plan  Proposed  to  Remedy  the  Defects  of  the  Smaller  Units  of 

School  Administration 

The  Honourable  G.  M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  and  Dr.  S.  J. 
Willis,  Superintendent  of  Education,  had  both  publicly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  formation  of  larger  administrative  areas  in  rural  school 
districts  might  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  many  of  the  rural  school 
problems.  The  Inspector  for  the  Peace  River  District,  knowing  the 
attitude  of  these  officials  and  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  in 
the  schools  in  the  Peace  River  District  under  the  smaller  rural  unit 
system,  suggested  that  the  boundaries  of  all  rural  school  districts  in  the 
Peace  River  Inspectorate  should  be  abolished  and  that  the  whole  area 
should  be  consolidated  by  redefining  the  boundaries  and  by  making  the 
inspector  directly  responsible  for  all  administration  of  school  work 
formerly  divided  among  the  health  authorities,  the  principals,  and  the 
school  trustees. 

Figure  1 was  used  to  illustrate  what  the  Inspector  considered  to  be 
the  most  efficient  plan  of  organizing  and  administering  a rural  school 
inspectorate  such  as  the  Peace  River  Unit. 
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Figure  1 


Plan  of  Administration  for  the  Peace  River  Inspectoral  Unit 


By  this  plan  the  Director  of  Education  (the  School  Inspector)  has 
direct  control  over  all  school  services  within  the  unit.  He  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  School  Health  Service,  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  work  of  the  school  itself.  With  these 
three  groups  working  as  a well  organized  unit,  directed  by  one  head  and 
with  one  policy,  the  efficiency  of  the  system  could  be  greatly  increased. 

The  duties  of  only  two  of  the  above  departments — namely,  those 
of  the  Official  Trustee  and  the  Advisory  Committee — need  explanation. 

1.  The  Official  Trustee  would  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
functions  conferred  by  the  School  Act  upon  former  boards  of  school 
trustees.  He  would  also  exercise  every  power  and  function  which,  under 
the  School  Act,  might  be  had  and  exercised  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  school  district,  including  the  determining  of  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  by  assessment  in  the  consolidated  district.  The  office  work 
and  accounts  of  the  Official  Trustee  could  easily  be  handled  by  a part- 
time  stenographer  at  a very  small  cost  to  each  school  district.  The  actual 
administrative  work  of  the  Official  Trustee  would  be  based  on  suggestions 
offered  by  the  Inspector,  the  teachers,  and  the  Advisory  Committee. 
The  Official  Trustee  would  be  responsible  for  the  raising  and  administer- 
ing of  taxes  and  grants  connected  with  the  school  activities  of  the  con- 
solidated unit.  In  the  appointment  of  teachers  the  Official  Trustee 
would  act  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  Advisory  Committee  would  be  the  body  through  which  local 
opinion  would  be  given  expression.  The  Advisory  Committee,  consisting 
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of  three  members  for  each  school,  would  be  elected  by  a method  similar 
to  that  utilized  in  electing  school  boards.  The  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  office  would  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing qualifications:  they  must  be  British  subjects,  residents  of  the  district, 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  holding  property  in  the  district. 
The  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee  would  act  as  secretary  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  keep  the 
Official  Trustee  fully  informed  regarding  the  condition  and  requirements 
of  the  school  for  which  he  is  representative  and  to  transmit  to  the  Official 
Trustee  a certified  copy  of  the  minutes  of  any  meeting  of  ratepayers 
gathered  for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  school.  He 
would  be  known  as  the  local  correspondent.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
office  the  correspondent  must  be  the  assessed  owner  of  land  within  three 
miles  of  the  school  building.  (It  will  be  noted  that  the  powers  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  of  the  meetings  of  the  ratepayers  are  advisory 
only.) 

On  September  6th,  1934,  Dr.  Willis  informed  the  Inspector  that  the 
Department  was,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  suggested  reorganization. 
The  Superintendent  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  organize 
first  a few  experimental  groups,  each  containing  seven  or  eight  schools, 
in  which  experimental  work  with  the  larger  unit  of  administration  could 
be  carried  on.  The  Superintendent’s  suggestion  was  carried  out  in 
October,  1934,  and  the  first  four  larger  units  of  rural  school  administration 
in  British  Columbia  were  put  into  operation  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction. 

In  order  to  conform  with  School  Law,  these  experimental  units  were 
created  under  Section  12  ( a ) of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  which  gives 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  the  power  to  alter  the  boundaries  or 
to  abolish  the  boundaries  of  any  rural  school  district;  and  Section  12 
(1)  of  the  same  Act  which  gives  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  the 
power  to  appoint  an  Official  Trustee  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  any  school 
district. 

The  four  experimental  units  were  created  from  thirty-nine  former 
school  districts  and  adjacent  lands  in  which  the  trustees  were  ineligible 
to  hold  office  because  of  tax  delinquency.  The  South  Peace  Rural 
School  District  was  created  by  abolishing  the  boundaries  of  nine  existing 
rural  school  districts  and  uniting  them  into  one  district.  The  North 
Peace  Rural  School  District  was  similarly  created  from  six  former 
districts.  The  Central  Peace  Rural  School  District  embraced  fourteen 
former  districts.  The  East  Peace  School  District  replaced  ten  formerly 
existing  separate  districts.  Figure  2 on  page  278  shows  the  boundaries 
of  these  four  experimental  units  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  inspectorate. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  suggested  plan  of  school  administration, 
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Mr.  M.  S.  Morrell,  the  government  agent  at  Pouce  Coupe,  was  appointed 
as  Official  Trustee,  and  held  office  until  April,  1935,  when,  for  reasons 
to  be  shown  later  in  this  report,  the  Official  Trusteeship  was  transferred 
to  the  Inspector.  Mr.  Morrell  wrote  to  the  members  of  the  school 


Figure  2 
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boards  outlining  the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  connection 
with  the  larger  unit  of  administration.  He  also  published  in  the  local 
papers  an  article  describing  the  scheme  and  stating  its  advantages. 
Mr.  Morrell  spoke  to  the  teachers  at  their  annual  convention  and  asked 
them  to  tell  the  people  of  their  respective  districts  of  the  benefits  that 
the  larger  unit  would  bring. 

In  spite  of  this  publicity,  when  the  change  to  the  larger  units  of 
school  administration  was  first  made,  a great  amount  of  opposition  was 
encountered,  particularly  from  those  who  had  been  squandering  the  local 
school  funds.  When  the  trustees  of  many  of  the  school  districts  taken 
into  consolidation  realized  that  they  had  lost  their  power  to  spend  public 
money  without  the  authorization  of  the  Official  Trustee,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  stir  up  public  feeling  against  the  new  system  by  writing 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  stating  that  the  new  system  was  anti-British 
and  “smacked”  of  fascism  and  dictatorship.  Petitions  in  which  the 
signatories  asked  the  government  to  abolish  the  new  system,  were 
circulated  throughout  the  district. 

In  spite  of  all  this  opposition,  the  Department  of  Education,  under 
the  courageous  leadership  of  Dr.  Weir  and  Dr.  Willis,  withstood  the 
onslaughts  of  the  critics,  and  carried  out  the  Department’s  original  plan. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation  the  success  of  the  larger  unit 
in  the  Peace  River  Area  was  assured.  Many  of  the  people  who  had  at 
first  been  opposed  to  the  system  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Education 
expressing  their  hearty  approval  of  the  change  in  administration.  Many 
of  the  districts  which  had  not  been  included  in  the  four  experimental 
units,  voted  and  petitioned  to  be  taken  into  consolidation. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  units  was  so  marked  that  Dr.  H.  B. 
King,  on  page  132  in  his  “School  Finance  in  British  Columbia”,  recom- 
mended that  “rural  school  districts  and  third  class  cities  be  organized 
upon  the  Peace  River  model.” 

The  Department  of  Education,  however,  before  taking  any  province- 
wide steps  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  unit,  decided  to  utilize  the  whole 
Peace  River  Inspectorate  as  a demonstration  area  in  which  to  perfect 
the  system  for  the  administration  of  the  larger  school  unit.  To  carry 
out  this  intention,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1934-35  school  year,  the 
Inspector’s  duties  were  enlarged  to  include  those  of  the  Official  Trustee. 
The  reason  for  this  change  was  that  actually  the  Inspector  (as  Director 
of  Education)  was  in  effective  charge  of  the  schools  and  their  administra- 
tion, while  the  Official  Trustee  confined  himself  to  carrying  out  matters 
of  business  routine.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  Inspector,  with 
the  assistance  of  a clerk,  could  carry  on  more  efficiently  the  complete 
administrative  functions  of  both  the  former  offices.  This  change,  which 
has  provided  many  other  administrative  advantages,  has  also  prevented 
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a situation,  which  in  future  larger  units,  might  have  developed  into 
a dyarchy. 

The  necessity  for  greater  expression  of  general  local  opinion  on  school 
matters  was  also  recognized  by  the  Department  at  this  time,  and  in 
order  to  increase  interest  in  education,  it  was  suggested  that  an  Area 
Council  of  five  members,  partly  appointed  and  partly  elected  from  the 
members  of  the  local  Advisory  Committees,  should  be  formed.  The 
duties  of  the  members  of  this  council  were : 

1.  To  meet  at  least  once  a year. 

2.  To  advise  the  Director  of  Education  upon  questions  involving 
the  unit  as  a whole  and  especially  upon  questions  involving  the  expendi- 
tures of  large  sums  of  money  in  connection  with  new  buildings,  new 
school  sites,  health  services,  etc. 

3.  To  discuss  the  annual  budget  prepared  by  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion, before  the  annual  requisition  for  school  funds  was  sent  to  the  assessor. 

These  changes  were  put  into  effect  in  October,  1935,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  and  since  that  time  the  plan  on  which  the  Peace  River  Educa- 
tional Area  has  been  administered  is  illustrated  by  Figure  3. 

Figure  3 


Plan  of  Administration  in  Peace  River  Inspectorate  1935-1937 


This  section  of  the  article  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  a description 
of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  larger  unit  in  the  Peace  River 
Educational  Area.  The  concluding  section,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  School,  will  outline  the  results  obtained  by  the 
application  of  the  new  form  of  administration  in  the  larger  unit. 
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The  Canadian  Education  Association 

THE  Canadian  Education  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  executive  officers  of  the  provincial  departments  of  education, 
superintendents  and  inspectors  of  schools,  representatives  of  univer- 
sities, heads  of  normal  schools  and  secondary  schools,  and  officers  of 
provincial  and  national  educational  associations  throughout  Canada.  It 
meets  biennially  and  discusses  educational  matters  of  Dominion-wide 
concern.  Organized  about  forty  years  ago,  it  has  performed  a great 
service  in  promoting  a better  understanding  among  educational  adminis- 
trators in  the  various  provinces,  and  in  securing  uniform  standards  in  the 
different  types  of  schools.  If  it  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  create  an 
“entente  cordiale”  among  the  Canadian  provinces  educationally,  the 
Association  has  amply  justified  its  existence. 

On  October  19th,  20th,  and  21st,  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the 
Association  took  place  in  Regina.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  con- 
vention under  its  present  constitution  had  been  taken  so  far  west.  All 
previous  meetings  had  been  held  in  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  and 
Toronto.  On  this  occasion  the  educationists  of  the  West  turned  out 
en  masse , and  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  convention  in  the  history 
of  the  Association  resulted.  Saskatchewan  had  practically  a one  hundred 
per  cent  attendance  of  its  officials.  Alberta  sent  a large  delegation. 
Manitoba  and  Ontario  were  well  represented,  and  each  of  the  other 
provinces  sent  delegates  in  smaller  numbers.  The  total  registration  was 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  previous  convention  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Association. 

The  daily  sessions  were  held  in  the  Hotel  Saskatchewan,  the  splendidly 
appointed  hotel  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  first  evening 
session  was  held  in  Darke  Hall,  the  beautiful  auditorium  of  Regina  College. 
T he  principal  speakers  of  the  convention  were  the  Honourable  J.  W.  Estey, 
K.C.,  Minister  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan,  the  President  of  the 
Association,  Dr.  G.  F.  Rogers,  Chief  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  for 
Ontario,  Dr.  H.  F.  Munro,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia, 
and  President  Sidney  Smith  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

In  an  address  characterized  by  cordiality,  wit,  and  eloquence,  the 
Minister  of  Education  welcomed  the  delegates.  He  referred  briefly  to 
the  development  of  public  education  in  Saskatchewan  from  the  setting 
up  of  the  first  school  district  fifty  years  ago.  He  contrasted  the  freedom 
enjoyed  in  English-speaking  countries  with  the  repression  prevailing  in 
certain  European  countries,  and  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  safeguard 
of  our  democracy  is  public  opinion,  fostered  by  our  homes,  our  legislatures, 
our  courts,  and  our  schools. 
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In  his  address  as  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  G.  F.  Rogers  dealt 
with  the  functions  of  the  organization  as  a medium  for  the  exchange  of 
educational  opinion  among  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  in  order  that 
each  might  profit  by  the  successes  and  failures  of  others.  He  pointed  out 
that,  though  education  is  a matter  of  provincial  concern,  the  Association 
might  emphasize  the  national  importance  of  this  work,  and  endeavour 
to  convince  the  Dominion  authorities  of  the  desirability  of  federal  grants 
for  education  as  a means  of  distributing  costs  more  equitably  and  of 
stimulating  certain  types  of  education.  Dr.  Rogers  suggested  also  that 
the  Association  might  co-operate  with  the  Association  for  Adult  Education 
in  its  effort  to  provide  facilities  for  the  education  of  persons  beyond  school 
age  in  subjects  that  cannot  profitably  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools.  He  suggested  further  that,  though  the  universal  adoption 
of  uniform  text-books  throughout  the  Dominion  would  not  be  feasible, 
it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  standard  prices  for  some  books  that  are 
authorized  in  two  or  more  provinces.  Finally  he  proposed  that  the 
Association  should  sponsor  an  interchange  of  secondary  school  inspectors 
among  the  provinces,  as  a means  of  pooling  conclusions  as  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  courses  with  which  academic  and  vocational  schools  are 
experimenting. 

Dr.  Munro  spoke  forcefully  upon  the  subject  “Education  and  World 
Peace”.  He  pointed  out  that  the  world  to-day  is  in  a condition  of  revolu- 
tion owing  to  the  absence  of  discipline, — aesthetic,  moral,  political,  in- 
tellectual, and  economic.  In  the  confusion  that  at  present  dominates  the 
world,  there  are,  however,  indications  of  a new  order  which  will  inevitably 
emerge.  Great  new  things  are  being  prepared  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  we  must  be  worthy  of  them.  We  are  trying  to  work  out  a balance 
between  our  impetus  and  our  restraints.  There  are  three  important  prob- 
lems that  we  must  solve  before  we  can  achieve  this  discipline,  namely, 
social  justice,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  institution  of  a right  system 
of  education  for  everyone.  The  last  of  these  is  the  fundamental  require- 
ment. Better  training  of  teachers  and  schemes  for  adult  education  are 
among  the  more  important  needs,  and  they  all  require  the  expenditure  of 
more  money  than  is  available  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot  afford  to  pre- 
pare for  war  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  adequate  system  of  education. 
The  cost  of  a single  battleship  is  about  twelve  times  as  great  as  the  sum 
available  from  all  sources  for  education  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  Munro  analysed  the  purpose  of  education,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  two  different  environments, 
the  natural  and  the  social.  Science  has  enabled  humanity  to  adapt  itself 
fairly  well  to  the  natural  world,  but  has,  to  a large  extent,  failed  in 
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securing  a similar  adaptation  to  the  social  world.  What  is  needed  is  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
world  of  nature,  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  society,  so  that  social 
relationships  may  be  as  harmonious  as  those  that  man  has  been  able  to 
establish  with  the  physical  world.  Evidence  of  maladjustment  in  the 
social  world  is  to  be  found  in  crime,  unemployment,  and  particularly  in 
war.  The  only  way  to  abolish  war  is  to  change  human  nature  to  the 
extent  of  improving  social  and  national  relationships,  and  this  can  be  done' 
only  through  proper  education.  An  attempt  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  through  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  purposes 
of  which  are  briefly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  covenant — inter- 
national co-operation  and  the  achievement  of  international  peace.  If  at 
times  we  feel  that  the  League  has  failed  in  its  purposes,  we  should 
remember  that  it  is  only  seventeen  years  old,  a mere  pulse  in  history. 
Our  chief  concern  should  be  whether  the  League  is  moving  in  the  direction 
indicated  in  the  preamble  to  the  covenant.  Only  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  inculcate  in  their  citizens  the  ideals  of  international  co-operation 
and  the  achievement  of  international  peace,  can  we  hope  for  the  abolition 
of  war.  Proper  education  is  the  key  to  world  peace. 

President  Sidney  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  dinner  which  was  the  feature  of  the  second  evening  session 
of  the  Association.  He  affirmed  his  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  that  provision 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  which  made  education  a matter  of 
provincial,  and  not  federal,  concern.  But  while  he  did  not  believe  in 
uniformity  of  educational  policy  and  procedure  among  the  various 
provinces,  he  heartily  favoured  free  trade  in  educational  ideas  and  ideals, 
which  was  fostered  by  the  Canadian  Education  Association.  Out  of  the 
conferences  of  that  organization  should  emerge  a philosophy  of  education 
best  suited  to  Canada  as  a whole,  with,  however,  a recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  application  of  its  principles  should  vary  in  the  different  units 
of  the  Dominion. 

In  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  school,  President  Smith  stated 
that  it  should  provide  the  student  with  a foundation  of  intelligence  and 
character.  In  this  connection  he  deplored  the  deadening  influence  of 
estimating  the  success  of  an  institution  in  terms  of  lecture  periods,  labora- 
tory hours,  or  other  formal  requirements.  The  school  can  give  the  student 
little  information  in  a few  years  of  formal  instruction,  and  that  little 
quickly  fades  from  the  mind ; but  it  can  show  him  how  to  study  and  can 
develop  in  him  wide  sympathies  and  the  capacity  for  unfettered  judgment 
and  accurate  thinking.  For  this  reason  the  emphasis  should  be  shifted 
from  curricula  and  allied  matters  to  the  presonality  and  character  of  the 
teacher. 
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In  a discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the  high  school  and  the 
university,  President  Smith  declared  his  belief  that  the  interests  of  the 
latter  institution  should  not  determine  the  requirements  of  the  former. 
As  only  two  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  Canadian  high  schools  proceed 
to  a university,  the  curriculum  for  the  remaining  98  per  cent  should  not 
be  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  relatively  few  university  students.  Still 
further,  there  appears  no  logical  basis  for  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  universities  that  a certain  number  or  a certain  group  of  fixed  subjects 
are  necessary  for  matriculation.  What  the  universities  should  be  most 
concerned  with  is  the  ability  of  the  student  to  carry  through  a successful 
course,  and  that  ability  is  not  necessarily  measured  with  accuracy  by 
success  at  a matriculation  examination  in  a definite  group  of  subjects. 
Mr.  Smith  proposed  that  the  Canadian  Education  Association  should 
collaborate  with  the  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities  in  an  endeavour 
to  formulate  a more  satisfactory  method  of  articulating  the  work  of  the 
two  educational  institutions. 

Several  other  topics,  to  which  space  forbids  more  than  a passing  refer- 
ence, were  discussed.  Mr.  J.  A.  Watson,  Victoria,  presented  a paper  on 
Education  in  Sparsely  Settled  Districts ; Dr.  H.  C.  Newland,  Edmonton, 
on  The  New  Alberta  Programme  for  the  Elementary  School;  Mr.  N.  L. 
Reid,  Regina,  on  The  Equalisation  of  School  Costs;  Mr.  A.  A.  Herriot, 
Winnipeg,  on  The  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Trimble,  Moncton,  N.B.,  on  The  Objectives  of  Elementary  Education ; 
Dr.  D.  G.  Davis,  Truro,  N.S.,  on  The  Specialised  Training  of  Teachers 
for  Rural  Schools.  Most  of  these  papers  elicited  discussion  by  delegates. 

An  important  and  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  was  that  each 
province,  through  its  Deputy  Minister  or  Superintendent  of  Education, 
submitted  a report  on  the  educational  movements  and  changes  in  educa- 
tional policy  during  the  period  since  the  1934  meeting.  Each  province 
reported  several  changes  of  an  important  character,  and  the  exchange 
of  educational  ideas  in  this  connection  was  most  valuable  to  the  delegates. 
These  reports  occupied  a full  half-day  session.  It  was  decided  to  make 
this  a feature  of  future  conventions. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Canadian  National  Council  on  Mental 
Hygiene,  Professor  W.  Line,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Dr.  J. 
D.  M.  Griffin,  Toronto,  were  present  at  the  convention  and  addressed  the 
delegates  on  the  question  of  mental  hygiene,  which  has  of  late  been  attract- 
ing much  attention  from  educationists.  They  proposed  that  the  association 
should  approve  the  preparation  of  a manual  on  the  subject  for  teachers 
in  service  and  in  training.  They  asked  for  the  assistance  of  educationists 
in  the  various  provinces  through  the  suggestion  of  topics  for  treatment 
in  the  manual.  The  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Association  on  the 
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understanding  that  the  work  should  be  submitted  from  time  to  time  as  it 
progressed  for  the  criticism  of  the  various  departments  of  education,  and 
that  no  obligation  for  the  authorization  of  the  text-book  for  use  in  the 
schools  should  be  undertaken  for  the  present. 

An  important  topic  of  discussion  was  the  establishment  of  a Bureau 
for  Educational  Research  for  Canada.  The  subject  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Jessie  M.  Norris,  ^representing  the  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation, 
who  described  the  steps  that  were  being  taken  by  her  organization  towards 
that  end.  The  question  was  debated  at  some  length,  and  finally  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Spaulding,  Toronto,  Dr.  F.  M.  Quance, 
Saskatoon,  Mr.  H.  P.  Moffatt,  Halifax,  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Rothney,  Lennox- 
ville,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a similar  committee  from  the  Canadian 
Teachers’  Federation  regarding  the  possibility  of  setting  up  in  Canada 
a Bureau  of  Research  in  Education. 

The  last  afternoon  session  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to  a confer- 
ence with  a representative  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Robbins,  who  discussed  with  the  delegates  possible  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  collecting  and  co-ordinating  educational  statistics  from 
the  various  provinces.  A resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  regular 
issue  of  the  present  bulletin  on  educational  statistics,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Bureau  might  soon  undertake  to  extend  that  service  by  the 
publication  of  further  bulletins  containing  studies  on  various  educational 
topics. 

Several  resolutions  were  debated  and  passed  by  the  Association.  In 
substance  the  most  important  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Association  express  approval  of  the  steps  taken  by  some 
Canadian  universities  toward  the  recognition  of  art  and  music  in  their  courses 
and  matriculation  options. 

2.  That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  press  upon  the  Federal 
Government  the  urgency  of  giving  effect  to  the  legislation  of  the  1931  session 
re  technical  education  grants,  which  is  still  awaiting  proclamation. 

3.  That  the  Association  announce  deep  interest  in  efforts  being  made  in 
the  field  of  adult  education,  and  record  its  willingness  to  assist  those  promoting 
the  movement. 

4.  That  the  Association  affirm  its  belief  that  the  preservation  of  our  civil 
liberties  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
system  of  public  school  education,  and  particularly  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
has  to  do  with  social  relationships,  local,  national,  and  international. 

5.  That  the  educational  authorities  of  the  several  provinces  be  urged  to 
make  a determined  effort  to  arouse  the  people  of  Canada  to  greater  interest 
in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  education,  to  the  end  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
resources,  they  may  address  themselves  with  foresight  and  determination  to 
the  provision  of  adequate  and  suitable  educational  opportunity  for  every  child 
in  Canada. 
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6.  That  the  Association  express  the  hope  that  provincial,  local,  and  private 
agencies  may  provide  scholarships,  bursaries,  or  loans  for  talented  boys  and 
girls  with  limited  financial  resources,  in  order  that  these  young  people  may 
be  given  equal  opportunities  with  others  more  favourably  situated. 

7.  That  the  Association  recommend  to  departments  of  education  that,  when 
new  texts  are  to  be  authorized,  inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether  a text  covering 
the  same  field  is  needed  in  any  other  province,  to  the  end  that  the  same  books 
may  be  used,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  separate  provincial  editions  may  be 
avoided. 

8.  That  a Dominion  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  be  organized,  and 
that  a committee  of  the  Canadian  Education  Association  be  appointed  to  act 
with  a similar  committee  of  the  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation  to  determine 
the  organization  of  this  bureau  and  to  approach  the  provincial  Departments 
of  Education,  the  Federal  Government,  and  other  organizations  for  financial 
support. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period  are  as  follows: 
President:  Dr.  H.  F.  Munro,  Halifax;  Vice-President:  Mr.  G.  Fred 
McNally,  Edmonton;  Secretary-Treasurer:  Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  Department 
McNally,  Edmonton;  Secretary-Treasurer:  Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  Toronto; 
Board  of  Directors : Dr.  S.  J.  Willis,  Victoria ; Dr.  J.  H.  McKechnie, 
Regina;  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Winnipeg;  Dr.  Duncan  McArthur,  Toronto; 
Mr.  V.  K.  Greer,  Toronto;  Dr.  W.  P.  Percival,  Quebec;  Dr.  A.  S.  Mc- 
Farlane,  Fredericton;  Mr.  H.  H.  Shaw,  Charlottetown;  Mr.  J.  R.  Mitchell, 
Vancouver;  Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte,  Edmonton;  Mr.  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  Halifax. 

The  following  were  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  in  recognition  of  their  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  field  of  education  in  Canada:  Mr.  Duncan  Walker,  Peterborough; 
Mr.  G.  K.  Mills,  Barrie;  Mr.  A.  H.  Leake,  Toronto;  Dr.  J.  A.  Snell, 
Saskatoon;  Dr.  David  Soloan,  Halifax;  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  Sackville,  N.B. 


An  Experimenf  in  Organizing  Lower  School  Classes 

R.  H.  KING 

Principal  of  Scarboro  Collegiate  Institute,  West  Hill,  Ont. 


THAT  the  modern  world  is  characterized  by  kaleidoscopic  change 
and  bewildering  complexity  is  a trite  saying,  but  nevertheless  a 
true  one.  During  the  past  five  years  a great  deal  of  criticism  has 
been  levelled  at  schools  for  failure  to  keep  pace  with  their  rapidly  chang- 
ing environment.  If  the  critics  would  read  educational  journals,  and 
attend  a few  of  the  conferences  and  innumerable  committee  meetings 
held  by  the  various  teachers’  organizations,  it  would  be  apparent  to  them 
that  educators  are  fully  aware  of  the  problems  arising  from  present-day 
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conditions.  If  action  is  slow,  it  is  mainly  because  provincial  departments 
of  education  are  exercising  discrimination  (surely  the  greatest  need  of 
the  hour),  and  endeavouring  to  remodel  and  revitalize  our  school  systems, 
that  there  may  be  persistent  progress  rather  than  transitory  faddism. 

Criticism  has  been  directed  mainly  towards  the  secondary  schools, 
for  it  is  in  this  division  of  our  system  that  there  has  been,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  the  greatest  increase  in  enrolment  and  cost.  At  the 
present  time,  careful  study  is  being  given  to  the  readjustment  of  our 
educational  units,  the  broadening  of  the  curricula  of  these  units,  and 
to  the  fitting  of  our  young  people  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  living. 
If  the  outcome  of  these  deliberations  does  not  decrease  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, it  certainly  should  make  the  citizens  of  our  land  realize  that  they 
are  getting  good  value  for  the  money  expended — the  more  important 
of  the  two  alternatives. 

What  are  the  underlying  truths  to  be  considered  by  the  high  school 
administrator?  Briefly,  they  may  be  expressed  in  a halfdozen  statements : 

(1)  The  vast  majority  of  our  young  Canadians  are  going  on  to  a secondary  school ; 
consequently,  these  schools  must  not  be  merely  pre-professional  schools  for  potential 
doctors,  lawyers  and  teachers;  they  must  train  for  every  walk  of  life  which  requires 
intelligence  and  industry, 

(2)  Young  people  differ  widely  in  capacity,  in  interests  and  in  social  and  economic 
environment. 

(3)  Every  student  has  a right  to  expect  that  his  school  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  developing,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  way,  such  powers  as  he  possesses,  so  that 
he  may  lead  an  efficient,  happy  and  satisfying  life. 

(4)  Most  boys  and  girls  need  sympathetic  and  enlightened  guidance  in  making 
a wise  choice  of  a probable  vocation  and  the  subjects  which  will  train  for  that  vocation ; 
but  there  is  no  rule-of-thumb  for  such  guidance. 

(5)  The  best  preparation  for  life  is  living.  The  school  has,  therefore,  a distinctive 
social  mission.  Every  course  should  have  a rich  cultural  background,  that  the  student, 
regardless  of  his  future  vocation,  may  have  a lively  interest  in  worth-while  activities. 
The  school  must  provide  an  environment  in  which  the  personal  qualities  (initiative, 
health,  courage,  flexibility  and  co-operativeness)  may  develop  harmoniously  and 
naturally. 

(6)  The  differentiated  training  provided  by  a broad  and  systematic  curriculum, 
not  the  cramming  of  the  brain  with  facts  (mere  educational  roughage)  must  be  the 
conscious  purpose  of  every  instructor. 

In  the  belief  that  the  usual  organization  of  the  first  year  classes  into 
matriculation,  commercial  and  technical  courses  was  not  based  upon 
careful  consideration  of  these  elementary  facts,  an  experiment  was 
conducted  at  Scarboro  Collegiate  Institute  with  the  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  The  first  year  was  divided  into  two  parts;  for 
the  first  five  months  all  pupils  took  a general  course;  on  February  1,  the 
pupils  were  regrouped  for  four  special  courses.  The  following  outline 
indicates  the  subjects  of  each  course  and  the  time  allotted  for  each  sub- 
ject. The  organization  is  based  upon  a week  of  40  periods  of  37  minutes 
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each.  The  second  year  is  added  in  order  that  it  may  be  evident  how 
each  lower  school  course  was  completed. 

General  Course  for  First  Half  of  First  Year 


English:  (Comp.  2;  Lit.  3;  Word  Study  2) 7 

Mathematics:  (R.Cal.,  Arith.  & Alg.) 5 

Geography 5 

British  History 4 

Elem.  Science  (Botany  & Zoology) 5 

French 5 

Business  Practice 5 

Physical  Culture 3 

Educational  Guidance 1 


40 


Special  Courses  for  Second  Half  of  First  Year 


Matriculation 

Commercial 

Pre-Technical 

General 

(Tub. 

[Lit 3 

(Lit 3 

SP 1 

Lit 3 

English]  Comp.  2 

1 Comp.  2 

English  < 

( Lit 5 

Comp.  2 

(Gram.  2 

English  j Gram.  2 

Comp.  3 

English  ' 

Gram.  3 

Br.  Hist 5 

lSpell...  2 

Spell...  2 

L Spell...  2 

Art 5 

Br.  Hist 5 

1 

.Gram.  2 

Br.  Hist. 

5 

Agriculture 5 

Penmanship 3 

Br.  Hist. 

5 

Mathematics 5 

Algebra 5 

General  Science  5 

Mathematics 7 

Agriculture 5 

Latin 5 

Sten.  (or  Bkg.)..  5 

Science... 

10 

Art 

5 

French 5 

Typewriting 5 

Phvs.  Culture  3 

French.. 

5 

Phys.  Culture 3 

French  (or  Art)  5 

Study 

2 

Phys.  Culture.  ..  3 

— 

Phys.  Culture.  ..  3 

— 

Study 

2 

40 


40 


40 


40 


Matriculation 


Second  Year 

Commercial  Technical 


General 


(Lit 3 

Eng.  Lit 5 

English  ] Comp.  2 

Bus.  Corr 2 

At  Danforth 

English 

.10 

(Gram.  2 

Spelling 2 

Technical 

Can.  Hist,  and 

Agriculture 4 

Arithmetic 2 

School. 

Civics 

5 

Geometry 5 

Bkg.  (or  Gen. 

Science  (Phg. 

Alg.  and  Arith...  5 

Sc.) 5 

Agr.  Mech.).. 

10 

Latin 5 

Penmanship 3 

Mathematics.... 

. 7 

French 4 

Sten.  (or  Bkg.)..  5 

Art  or  Music  .. 

5 

Art 2 

Typewriting 5 

Phys.  Culture... 

. 3 

Physiog 4 

Can.  Hist 3 

— 

Civics 2 

French  (or  Art)  5 

40 

Phys.  Culture....  2 

Phys.  Culture ....  3 

40 


40 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  general  course  of  the  first  five  months, 
almost  all  the  subjects  are  common  to  the  special  courses.  Business 
Practice  was  included  because  it  was  felt  that  this  course  contained 
important  information  about  the  keeping  of  simple  accounts,  public 
utilities  such  as  electricity,  gas  and  water,  postal  services,  budgeting, 
investments,  etc.,  valuable  alike  to  professional  man,  accountant, 
plumber,  and  farmer.  This  course  simplified  the  Arithmetic  and  Civics 
of  later  courses.  Every  pupil  was  given  a “try-out”  in  French,  in  order 
that  he  might  find  whether  he  had  an  aptitude  for  language-study. 
The  science  consisted  of  the  botany  and  zoology  which  are  common  to 
first  year  agriculture  and  the  general  science  of  vocational  courses.  In 
mathematics,  the  first  three  months  were  spent  in  a thorough  review 
and  drill  on  fundamentals  of  Arithmetic.  It  was  found  that  the  student 
was  in  a much  better  position  to  understand  Algebra  when  an  introduction 
to  this  subject  was  made  through  the  medium  of  Arithmetic.  Word 
study  included  the  use,  origin,  and  spelling  of  words  selected  by  several 
members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  period  set  aside  for  educational  guidance,  which  was  managed  by 
the  principal,  was  devoted  to:  (1)  discussions  on  the  aims  of  secondary 
education,  rules  of  the  school,  personal  problems,  such  as  methods  of 
study,  recreation,  etc.,  occupations,  and  courses  preparing  for  the  various 
vocations;  (2)  tests — both  the  Dominion  Group  Intelligence  Test  and 
the  Dominion  Achievement  Tests  (the  former  provided  the  I.Q.  of  each 
pupil,  while  the  latter  gave  an  estimate  of  the  pupil’s  general  knowledge, 
independent  of  term  and  examination  marks) ; (3)  discussions  arising 
from  notes  dropped  into  the  question-box,  the  pupils  being  encouraged 
to  either  indicate  their  ambitions  or  ask  for  information.  This  opened 
up  the  way  to  individual  consultations.  The  advantages  accruing  from 
the  question-box  period  were  mainly:  (a)  it  encouraged  the  pupil  to 
think  about  himself  as  an  individual  and  his  strength  and  weakness, 
and  made  him  aware  that  his  teachers  were  interested  in  his  problems 
and  not  merely  in  the  subjects  they  were  teaching  him;  ( b ) it  kept 
continually  before  him  the  important  decision  which  he  must  make  at 
the  end  of  five  months;  (c)  it  enabled  the  principal  and  his  teachers  to 
get  considerable  important  information  about  him  early  in  his  course. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  “Upon  what  basis  were  the  pupils 
divided  for  the  special  courses  at  the  conclusion  of  the  five-month 
course?”  In  the  first  place,  the  staff  had  the  following  information  at 
their  disposal:  (1)  a term  mark  based  upon  brief  tests — note-books,  class 
quizzes,  projects,  etc. ; (2)  marks  obtained  on  an  examination  held  in  the 
third  week  in  January;  (3)  the  intelligence  quotient  of  each  student, 
(4)  the  results  of  a general  achievement  test.  Secondly,  they  had  an 
intimation  from  the  pupil  and  his  parents  about  the  course  the  pupil 
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desired  to  take.  The  problem  was  to  put  these  two  factors  together  in 
such  a way  as  to  start  the  pupil  upon  a course  which  he  would  be  likely 
to  finish  successfully. 

The  experience  of  a single  year  is  insufficient  to  enable  one  to  lay 
down  any  rule,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  happened  in  this 
school.  The  surprising  fact  is  that  the  difficulties  expected  did  not 
materialize.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  made  a wise  choice.  Less 
than  half  a dozen  parents  expressed  dissatisfaction;  and,  as  one  would 
expect,  the  objections  concerned  pupils  who  had  made  a failure  of  the 
first  course  and  were  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  a special  course;  they 
were  to  continue  in  the  general  course  for  the  remaining  five  months. 

Out  of  a total  of  approximately  300  students,  81  made  up  two  matric- 
ulation forms.  Except  for  a very  few,  these  pupils  had  an  average  on 
the  examinations  of  55  or  over,  and  I.Q.’s  of  100  or  over.  The  few 
exceptions  were  pupils  with  good  average  marks  but  I.Q.’s  less  than  100 
(mostly  older  pupils  whose  I.Q.’s  were  low  by  reason  of  age,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  absence  from  school  during  their  public  school  years) ; 
or  pupils  with  high  I.Q.’s  and  good  term  marks,  but  final  averages 
slightly  below  55,  on  account  of  illness  during  the  few  weeks  preceding 
the  examinations.  In  June  all  of  these  pupils  were  promoted  to  form  II 
except  three,  the  failure  of  two  of  whom  can  be  accounted  for  by  irregular 
attendance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  matriculation 
students  progressed  more  rapidly  than  the  average  matriculation  form, 
because  many  of  the  weaker  pupils  who  would  normally  have  undertaken 
purely  academic  courses,  had  been  directed  elsewhere.  The  number  of 
students  taking  the  matriculation  course  is  not  unduly  large,  no  more 
than  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  future  occupations  for  which 
matriculation  might  serve  as  a preparation. 

These  two  matriculation  forms  completed  during  their  first  year  the 
requirement  for  lower  school  certificates  in  geography  (first  term)  British 
history,  and  agriculture,  part  I.  In  mathematics  they  reached  approxi- 
mately page  100  in  the  High  School  Algebra.  In  the  second  year  they 
will  cover  at  least  another  50  pages  of  algebra,  as  well  as  complete  the 
lower  school  course  in  arithmetic.  Lower  school  art,  grammar,  physiog- 
raphy and  agriculture,  part  II,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

The  course  given  in  Latin  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  year  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  It  was  essentially  an  exploratory  course 
in  which  the  element  of  interest  largely  predominated.  The  material 
found  in  the  first  part  of  Our  Roman  Legacy  by  A.  T.  Otis,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  subject-matter  of  First  Latin  Lessons  by  Parsons  and  Little, 
Essential  Latin , by  Thompson,  Tracy  and  Dugit,  and  Latin  for  Young 
Canadians  by  Hamilton  and  Carlisle,  was  used.  Each  pupil  made  his 
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own  text-book,  which  was  supplemented  by  mimeographed  pages  given 
by  the  instructor.  Care  was  taken  that  the  grammar,  inflected  forms, 
and  vocabulary  contained  in  the  first  sixty  pages  of  the  Ontario  High 
School  Latin  Book  were  included,  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  use  the 
authorized  text  in  his  second  year.  The  stimulus  given  by  this  method 
of  approach,  combined  with  a higher  level  of  ability,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  students  will  complete  the  usual  lower  school  course  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  despite  the  loss  of  five  months  at  the  beginning 
of  their  first  year. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  pupils  entered  the  commercial  depart- 
ment on  February  1.  These  were  divided  into  three  forms  as  follows: 

I.  Accountancy  Course — one  class  of  forty  boys. 

II.  Secretarial  Course — one  class  of  fifty-one  girls. 

III.  General  Commercial  Course — one  class  of  fifty-three  girls. 

The  last  group  comprised  those  whose  marks  indicated  that  they  were 
not  yet  ready  to  commence  shorthand,  but  still  had  sufficient  ability 
to  complete  ultimately  the  secretarial  course.  They  were  the  slower 
ones  who  required  more  than  the  usual  three  years  to  graduate  with  a 
commercial  diploma.  Instead  of  being  ear-marked  as  failures,  they  were 
placed  in  a class  which  progressed  at  a rate  proportionate  to  their  capac- 
ity. At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  fewer  than  ten  pupils  of  the  commercial 
class  failed.  Three  were  transferred  from  group  II  to  group  III,  which 
commenced  shorthand  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  In  case  the 
reader  may  think  that  an  unduly  large  number  took  the  commercial 
courses,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Scarboro  Collegiate  Institute  is  in 
an  eastern  suburb  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
a large  proportion  of  our  students  should  find  employment  in  some  form 
of  business  in  that  great  commercial  centre. 

The  limitations  of  our  staff  last  year  prevented  the  separation  of  the 
pre-technical  and  the  general  courses.  While  it  has  been  possible  to 
remedy  this  for  the  present  year,  a glance  at  the  subjects  taken  in  the 
pre-technical  course  will  indicate  that  this  course  is  heavily  weighted 
with  English,  mathematics  and  science,  subjects  which  the  student 
seeking  a general  course  would  be  likely  to  select.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  Danforth  Technical  School,  we  give,  in  the  first  year,  a large 
part  of  the  academic  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  their  industrial  course. 
Our  students  then  enter  their  second  year  and  spend  most  of  their  time 
on  purely  vocational  subjects.  The  students  who  did  not  proceed  to 
Danforth  Technical  School  last  September  were  taken  care  of  by  individ- 
ual time-tables  which  enabled  them  to  select  a course  for  their  second 
year  made  up  of  subjects  from  the  other  courses.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  meet  individual  needs.  For  example,  a student  who  intends 
to  return  to  the  farm  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  might  take,  in  his 
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second  year,  the  courses  in  agriculture  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years. 

Constructing  a time-table  to  allow  for  a rearrangement  of  the  first 
year  classes  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year  was  not  such  a formidable 
task  as  might  be  expected.  The  general  time-table  of  the  whole  school 
provided  for  the  teaching  of  the  courses  in  Form  I as  they  were  to  be 
in  the  second  half-year.  Then  a separate  time-table  for  the  course  of 
the  first  five  months  was  devised.  The  teachers  who  had  first  form 
periods  in  the  first  time-table  were  allotted  first  year  classes  on  the  second 
time-table  during  those  same  periods.  For  the  most  part,  they  taught 
the  same  subjects  both  terms,  but  in  some  cases  a change  was  necessary. 
The  instructors  in  typewriting,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  spelling,  and 
penmanship  of  the  commercial  courses  taught  the  business  practice  of 
the  first  course.  The  Latin  teacher  taught  English  in  the  first  term, 
and  the  geography  teacher  this  subject  in  the  second  term.  In  no  case 
was  an  alteration  made  in  the  time-table  of  any  but  a first  form. 

Although  our  rearrangement  of  lower  school  classes  is  at  an  experi- 
mental stage,  we  feel,  nevertheless,  that  we  are  justified  in  making  some 
claims  for  its  continuance: 

(1)  It  has  enabled  the  staff  to  make  a real  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
young  people  of  this  community  and  to  direct  them  into  courses  they 
are  likely  to  complete  successfully.  This  has  been  done  without  post- 
poning the  special  courses  to  the  second  year — an  important  considera- 
tion in  language  study,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

(2)  It  has  turned  aside  from  the  matriculation  course  many  pupils 
whose  aptitudes  did  not  justify  this  type  of  education,  and  in  doing  this, 
it  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  matriculation  classes. 

(3)  It  has  taken  into  consideration  the  varying  capacities  of  our 
pupils,  and  has  enabled  them  to  progress  at  speeds  commeasurate  with 
their  ability.  In  this  way,  the  number  of  failures  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  weaker  pupils  have  had  a sense  of  satisfaction  and 
accomplishment  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  mental  abilities  are  limited. 

(4)  It  has  obviated  the  weakness  of  our  present  system  of  placing 
subjects  in  air-tight  compartments.  For  example,  grammar  has  been 
studied  in  both  years  and  has  been  closely  related  to  composition,  with 
the  result  that  functional  rather  than  formal  grammar  has  been  stressed. 
In  mathematics  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  concurrently  has 
made  for  greater  correlation  of  the  two  kindred  subjects. 

(5)  It  has  relieved,  to  a certain  extent,  the  evil  of  “cramming  for 
examinations”  by  encouraging  the  instructors  to  fit  courses  to  pupils, 
rather  than  to  conduct  large  groups  of  students  through  fixed  “ready- 
made” programmes  of  study. 
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Current  Events 

LORNE  J.  HENRY 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 

CONFLICTING  CURRENTS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

A.  Suggested  Assignment  for  Class  Reports  by  Individuals  or 

Committees  : 

I.  The  Mediterranean  and  the  Countries  Bordering  on  It: 

1.  Name  from  west  to  east  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  state  the  country  to 
which  each  belongs. 

3.  Name  the  territories  of  Africa  and  Asia  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas.  Which  of  these  are  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  European 
countries?  Specify  the  European  country  in  each  case. 

4.  Estimate  the  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  Suez.  What  is  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  sea?  What  is  the  distance  from  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon,  from  Sicily  to 
Pantellaria,  from  Pantellaria  to  the  African  coast? 

References:  Ontario  Public  School  Geography.  The  New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 

World  (McAinsh,  Toronto).  Horrabin,  An  Atlas  of  Current  Affairs  (Gollancz,  London), 
pp.  62-73.  “Italy’s  Naval  Strength  in  the  Mediterranean”,  Current  History , February, 
1936,  p.  511.  Article  on  “Mediterranean  Sea”,  sub-section  “Political  Development” 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

II.  Great  Britain’s  Interest  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea: 

1.  To  what  parts  of  the  Empire  does  Britain  find  easiest  access  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean? 

2.  By  how  many  days  is  the  route  from  Britain  to  India  shorter  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal  than  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 

3.  Describe  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Suez. 

References:  Knapp-Fisher,  The  Modern  World,  A Junior  Survey  (Gollancz),  pp. 

174-176.  Packard  and  Sinnott,  Nations  as  Neighbors  (Macmillan),  pp.  540-541.  The 
World  Book.  The  Book  of  Knowledge.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Illustrative  Material:  Suitable  maps  may  be  found  in  the  first  four  references 

under  section  I. 

Project:  Make  an  enlarged  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  parts  of  the  coun- 

tries bordering  on  it.  Colour  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  using  the  same  colours 
indicate  the  countries  to  which  the  islands  and  colonies  belong.  Mark  in  the  main 
trade  routes. 

B.  Summary 

The  nearest  approach  in  recent  years  to  a general  European  war  came 
in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  guns  of  the  British  and  Italian  fleets 
yawned  at  each  other  across  its  historic  waters.  While  the  immediate 
danger  of  an  outbreak  there  seems  to  have  been  removed,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  is  assuming  an  increasing  importance  in  world  politics,  and 
the  present  calm  may  be  but  a truce.  A recent  speech  of  Sir  Samuel 
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Hoare  made  it  clear  that  Britain  views  the  Mediterranean  as  a potential 
danger  zone.  He  affirmed  that  “far  from  there  being  any  question  of 
our  abdicating  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean  or  scuttling  from  Malta, 
we  intend  to  face  the  new  and  difficult  problems  which  are  arising  and 
make  our  position  quite  secure  for  the  future.  A statement  of  that  kind 
is  not  a threat  launched  against  anybody.  It  seems  to  be  self-evident 
common  sense,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Mediterranean  is  one  of 
the  vital  highways  of  the  empire.” 

France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  have  the  most  vital  interests  in  this 
region.  France  has  in  the  3,000-mile  stretch  of  territory  reaching  south- 
ward from  Algeria  a vast  source  of  raw  materials  and  man-power  with 
which  she  requires  uninterrupted  communication,  A mandate  over 
Syria  gives  her  also  a foothold  in  the  Near  East.  Italy  has  interests  in 
Tripoli,  Somaliland,  Eritrea  and  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  Albania  and  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  Besides,  the  Mediterranean  provides  her  only  access 
by  water  to  the  outside  world.  Britain’s  chief  interest  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean is,  of  course,  as  a route  to  the  east  for  the  protection  of  which  she 
holds  such  strategic  positions  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus  and  Suez,  and 
is  active  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  as  well. 

The  new  and  difficult  problems  referred  to  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  date 
from  the  rise  of  the  new  Italy  under  Mussolini,  with  dreams  of  an  empire 
to  rival  that  of  ancient  Rome.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  realizing 
such  a dream  is  Great  Britain,  which,  until  recently  at  any  rate,  con- 
trolled the  Mediterranean,  which  Mussolini  thinks  should  be  an  Italian 
sea.  Hence,  part  of  his  strategy  has  been  to  develop  his  fighting  units 
to  the  point  where  he  could  challenge  Britain’s  control,  and  the  discovery 
that  he  has  so  nearly  reached  that  position  has  caused  considerable  alarm 
in  Great  Britain. 

While  the  whole  Mediterranean  situation  is  fraught  with  dangers  for 
Britain,  there  are  a few  points  of  particular  concern.  The  Spanish  civil 
war  has  a direct  bearing  upon  affairs  in  the  western  end  of  this  sea. 
Should  the  rebels  be  victorious,  which  seems  possible,  the  British  fortress 
at  Gibraltar  would  be  backed  by  a country  in  close  sympathy  with 
Britain’s  chief  rival.  In  fact,  it  has  been  suspected  that  in  return  for 
aid  in  Spain  the  rebels  have  promised  Italy  territory  in  Morocco.  This 
would  be  a direct  threat  to  the  supremacy  of  Gibraltar. 

Then,  a glance  at  the  map  reveals  the  fact  that  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  between  Sicily  and  Cape  Bon,  where  the  distance  is 
about  eighty  miles.  This  distance  is  shortened  still  further  by  the  Italian 
island  of  Pantelleria,  which  is  but  sixty-four  miles  from  Sicily,  and  forty- 
four  miles  from  the  African  mainland.  This  area  is  home  water  to  Italy, 
and  with  her  equipment  of  aeroplanes,  submarines  and  torpedo  boats  she 
could  conceivably  render  the  defences  of  Malta  of  little  use,  divide  the 
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British  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  make  impassable  this  “highway  of  the 
Empire”. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  Britain  has  recently  strengthened  her 
position  through  the  treaty  arranged  with  Egypt  ( cf . The  School,  Oc- 
tober, 1936,  p.  121),  and  the  armistice  in  Palestine  has  removed  the 
immediate  danger  from  that  source,  although  the  possibility  of  a general 
Arab  uprising  has  not  been  entirely  removed. 

DANZIG  AND  THE  POLISH  CORRIDOR 

A.  Suggested  Assignment  for  Class  Reports  by  Individuals,  or 

Committees  : 

1.  Germany’s  War  Losses  in  Eastern  Europe: 

1.  Comparing  maps  of  Europe  before  and  after  the  World  War,  what  differences 
do  you  notice  along  Germany’s  eastern  frontier? 

2.  What  territory  in  this  region  did  Germany  lose  as  a result  of  the  war? 

3.  Estimate  the  size  of  the  district  that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Polish  Cor- 
ridor. How  do  you  account  for  this  name? 

4.  What  considerations  guided  those  who  drew  up  the  peace  treaty,  in  disposing 
of  this  territory? 

References:  Langsam,  The  World  Since  1914  (Macmillan),  frontispiece.  Current 
History,  May,  1935,  p.  171.  Horrabin,  An  Atlas  of  Current  Affairs,  pp.  12-13,  18-19. 

II.  The  Free  City  of  Danzig: 

1.  Locate  on  a map  Danzig  and  Gdynia. 

2.  What  is  the  area  and  population  of  Danzig?  Why  was  it  disposed  of  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  Corridor? 

3.  Describe  the  government  of  Danzig. 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  this  city  and  Poland? 

5.  How  does  the  business  of  these  two  ports  compare? 

6.  What  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  focused  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  Danzig 
as  a possible  danger-spot  in  Europe? 

References:  “Eyes  on  Danzig”,  Current  History,  September,  1936,  pp.  79-84. 

“The  Free  City  of  Danzig”,  World  Wide,  August  8,  1936,  p.  627.  Langsam,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
581-585.  Article  on  “Danzig”  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Illustrative  Material:  The  first  two  references  under  section  I contain  maps  of 
Europe  before  and  after  the  war;  the  third  reference  contains  maps  of  the  Corridor. 

B.  Summary 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  granted  to  Poland  a strip  of  former  German 
territory  along  the  Vistula  River  240  miles  long  and  from  fifty  to  eighty 
miles  wide,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Polish  Corridor.  Two 
considerations  led  to  this  territorial  arrangement.  It  gave  Poland  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  by  way  of  her  main  waterway,  the  Vistula,  and  it  recog- 
nized the  preponderance  of  the  Polish  population  in  the  district.  The 
German  province  of  East  Prussia  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  been  a sore  grievance  ever  since.  While  in  the  Corridor 
the  Poles  were  in  the  majority,  the  situation  in  the  city  of  Danzig  was 
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reversed.  Here,  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  German. 
Hence  a different  arrangement  was  made  for  Danzig. 

Danzig  became  a Free  City  to  be  ruled  by  an  elected  Volkstag  and 
Senate,  with  executive  control  in  the  hands  of  a High  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  League.  Poland  was  to  have  control  of  the  external  trade 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  city.  Numerous  disputes  have  arisen  be- 
tween Danzig  and  Poland  which  the  League  and  even  the  World  Court 
have  been  called  upon  to  settle. 

To  avoid  dependence  upon  the  port  of  Danzig,  Poland  has  built  the 
new  seaport  of  Gdynia,  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Vistula.  From  a few 
fishermen’s  huts  in  1920,  Gdynia  has  grown  to  be  a city  of  over  50,000 
inhabitants,  with  over  7,000  ships  using  its  docking  facilities  annually, 
and  a volume  of  trade  greater  than  that  of  Danzig.  The  rivalry  between 
the  two  cities  has  caused  strained  relations  between  Danzig  and  Poland, 
which  resulted  in  1933  in  an  agreement  that  Danzig  should  get  forty-five 
and  Gdynia  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  Poland’s  foreign  trade. 

Several  events  during  recent  months  have  brought  the  position  of 
Danzig  to  the  fore.  First,  there  were  the  German  successes  on  her 
western  frontier  in  reuniting  the  Saar  Basin  with  the  rest  of  Germany 
and  in  remilitarizing  the  Rhineland.  These  successes  have  led  some 
observers  to  believe  that  her  next  move  will  be  to  regain  territory  lost  in 
the  east.  Second,  recent  speeches  of  Hitler  have  tended  to  confirm  this 
suspicion.  Third,  the  rise  to  power  in  Danzig  of  the  Nazi  party,  in  May, 
1933,  has  been  followed  by  actions  directed  against  the  League’s  adminis- 
tration of  the  Free  City.  According  to  the  report  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner submitted  to  the  League  in  October,  the  Nazi  Senate  has  “system- 
atically obstructed”  the  League  and  its  Commissioner,  has  passed 
legislation  that  violates  the  constitution,  and  has  had  detectives  bar  from 
the  Commissioner’s  residence  visitors  on  official  business.  As  a result  of 
this  report,  the  Council  has  given  Poland  a mandate  to  find  a solution  of 
Danzig’s  affairs.  Fourth,  we  read  in  the  press,  under  date  of  November 
13,  that  Russia  has  during  the  autumn  months  doubled  the  garrisons 
along  her  western  frontier,  and  has  concentrated  large  numbers  of  troops 
opposite  the  Polish  and  Finnish  borders.  Finally,  it  is  felt  by  many 
people  outside  of  Germany  that  in  order  to  keep  his  own  position  secure 
Hitler  must  make  a succession  of  dramatic  moves  such  as  the  reoccupa- 
tion of  the  Rhineland,  and  whatever  hesitation  he  may  have  felt,  because 
of  fear  of  League  intervention,  has  been  largely  removed  since  the  Ethio- 
pian affair. 

Looking  further  back  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  1925,  at  Locarno, 
Germany  refused  to  sign  an  agreement  to  maintain  the  status  quo  with 
respect  to  her  eastern  frontiers.  Then,  in  1934,  she  signed  a ten-year 
non-aggression  pact  with  Poland.  This  treaty  alarmed  Russia,  because 
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she  feared  that  Poland  was  preparing  to  surrender  the  Corridor,  and  per- 
haps parts  of  the  coal-fields  of  Silesia  in  return  for  Germany’s  support  in 
getting  a slice  of  the  Ukraine. 

PALESTINE 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  November  issue  of  The  School,  two 
important  developments  have  taken  place  in  Palestine.  On  November  5, 
the  British  government  announced  that  the  quota  for  Jewish  labour 
immigrants  for  the  period  ending  in  April,  1937,  was  to  be  1,800  permits, 
a reduction  from  4,500  for  the  previous  six  months.  Then,  on  November 
11,  the  Royal  Commission  began  its  investigations  in  Jerusalem. 


The  H umane  Treatment  of  Animals 

Contributed  by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology 

MAN  uses  animals  in  many  ways.  Much  of  our  food  is  of  animal 
origin,  including  the  flesh  of  many  kinds  of  mammals,  birds  and 
fish,  as  well  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  honey,  etc.  Leather  is  made 
from  animal  hides.  The  horse,  the  elephant,  and  other  animals  haul  or 
carry  loads,  or  do  other  work.  Cats,  canaries  and  a host  of  other  kinds 
are  kept  as  pets.  Some  animals,  particularly  horses,  are  bred  for  show 
or  for  racing.  Then  many  kinds  of  game  mammals,  birds  and  fish,  are 
hunted  for  sport.  (A  game  animal  is  one  that  is  sought  not  so  much  for 
the  value  of  its  flesh  as  for  the  sport  of  hunting  it.) 

Most  people  believe  that  man  has  the  right  to  use  animals  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  provided  he  treats  them  humanely,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  not  right  to  use  animals  in  ways  that  cause 
them  to  suffer  unnecessarily. 

The  horse  is  one  of  man’s  most  faithful  animal  helpers.  Most  men 
who  use  horses  are  considerate  of  them  and  take  care  to  see  that  they  are 
comfortable  and  well  fed,  and  that  they  are  not  made  to  work  too  hard, 
especially  when  they  are  weak  or  sick.  But  some  men  seem  to  forget  that 
animals  have  feelings  and  make  their  horses  pull  heavy  loads  when  they 
have  great  sores  on  their  shoulders.  These  sores  must  cause  excruciating 
pain  when  they  are  pressed  by  heavy  collars.  Sometimes  horses  are  cruelly 
whipped  for  not  going  fast  enough  or  for  not  doing  what  the  driver  wants, 
when  they  may  be  too  tired  or  weak  to  go  faster,  or  may  not  know  what 
is  wanted.  We  should  remember  that  horses  do  not  have  as  much  in- 
telligence as  man.  When  they  seem  to  be  acting  in  a contrary  manner,  it 
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is  usually  because  they  do  not  understand  the  driver’s  wishes.  The  horse 
is  seldom  vicious  when  young;  if  he  becomes  so  later,  it  is  usually  the 
result  of  the  treatment  he  receives.  A man  who  has  not  the  patience  or 
intelligence  to  handle  a horse  considerately,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
use  such  a faithful  and  useful  animal. 

Some  people  will  not  eat  meat  or  wear  leather  shoes  made  from 
hides,  because  they  object  to  the  killing  of  animals.  If  we  are  among  the 
many  for  whom  animals  are  killed,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
treated  as  humanely  as  possible.  Many  animals  are  trampled  to  death  in 
cars  and  trucks  while  in  transit  to  market,  through  the  thoughtlessness 
of  the  shipper  or  the  carelessness  of  the  driver.  If  small  animals  such  as 
lambs  are  shipped  with  cattle,  the  lambs  are  likely  to  be  trampled,  unless 
they  are  confined  to  a separate  part  of  the  car.  If  an  animal  falls  down 
through  careless  driving,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  others  to  avoid 
crushing  it  beneath  their  feet.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  un- 
necessary suffering  is  caused  to  animals  about  to  be  killed  for  food.  We 
cannot  individually  investigate  how  such  animals  are  handled  and  killed, 
but  we  should  strongly  support  organizations  which  do  this  on  our  behalf. 

Much  suffering  is  caused  to  wild  animals  in  trapping  them  for  their 
fur.  When  an  animal  is  caught  in  a steel  trap  by  its  foot,  its  struggles 
to  get  away  must  cause  it  intense  suffering.  Sometimes  it  will  eat  off  its 
leg  to  escape.  If  this  does  not  happen,  it  must  suffer  until  the  trapper 
comes  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery,  or,  if  it  is  cold  weather,  until  it  slowly 
freezes  to  death.  A trapper  who  thinks  is  necessary  to  use  such  traps, 
should  visit  them  often  to  end  the  agony  of  the  unfortunate  animals  that 
have  been  caught.  Most  trappers  who  live  in  the  woods  close  to  nature 
are  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the  wild  creatures,  but  there  are  some 
who  are  so  lazy  and  cruel  that  they  allow  their  traps  to  remain  unvisited 
for  long  periods.  There  is  a story  of  a dog  that  remained  in  a trap  for 
fifty-five  days  before  being  reescued ; in  that  time,  hunger,  thirst  and 
torture  had  reduced  its  weight  from  sixty-five  to  fifteen  pounds.  The 
Anti-Steel-Trap  League,  Dupont  Circle,  Washington,  D.C.  will  be 
glad  to  send  to  those  interested  in  humane  trapping  information  on  traps 
that  capture  animals  alive  and  unhurt.  Many  fur-bearing  animals  are 
now  raised  on  fur  farms  and  are  killed  without  causing  so  much  suffering 
as  trapping  them  in  the  wilds  necessarily  does. 

What  are  we  to  say  about  the  hunting  of  animals  for  sport?  Opinions 
differ  here  as  in  other  phases  of  the  problem  of  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals.  There  are  those  who  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  seek  pleasure 
in  ways  that  bring  death  to  wild  animals.  Those  who  hold  different  views 
answer  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  kill  wild  animals  as  we  have  to  kill 
domestic  animals. 
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Hunting  for  sport  is  a survival  of  hunting  for  food  and  clothing. 
Primitive  man  and  pioneer  settlers  in  our  own  country  depended  for  their 
living,  to  a considerable  extent,  on  the  wild  animals  they  killed ; and  the 
Eskimos,  many  Indians,  and  some  backwoodsmen  in  Canada  must  still 
secure  the  bulk  of  their  food  by  hunting. 

Men  who  consider  it  right  to  hunt  for  sport  should  see  that  they  cause 
as  little  suffering  as  possible  to  the  animals  concerned.  They  should  not 
shoot  at  an  animal  until  they  are  close  enough  to  make  certain  of  killing 
it  outright.  Most  hunters  do  this,  but  again  there  is  a minority  so  anxious 
to  kill  an  animal  that  they  will  shoot  at  it  from  almost  any  distance  on  the 
chance  of  bringing  it  down.  Too  often  they  only  succeed  in  wounding 
it,  but  not  badly  enough  for  it  to  fall  down  where  it  can  be  found.  It 
gets  away  and  suffers  for  a long  time  before  it  dies,  perhaps  of  starvation. 
Lucky  is  such  an  animal  that  is  released  from  its  suffering  by  a wolf. 
The  true  sportsman  will  stalk  his  prey  until  he  gets  near  enough  to  make 
certain  of  killing  it  at  once.  He  is  no  sportsman  who  causes  needless 
suffering  to  a wild  creature  because  of  his  lack  of  skill,  or  because  he  is 
not  willing  to  exert  himself  enough  to  ensure  a good  shot. 

The  keeping  of  a pet  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  helping  us  to  realize 
that  animals  are  capable  of  feeling  joy  or  suffering  pain,  depending  on  the 
way  they  are  treated.  We  become  so  attached  to  our  pets  that  we  do  not 
like  to  think  of  their  being  starved  or  beaten ; we  realize  how  they  would 
suffer  if  ill  treated.  A little  thought  will  convince  us  that  other  animals 
we  do  not  know,  domestic  or  wild,  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  our  pets 
under  similar  mistreatment. 

All  right-thinking  people  avoid  gross  cruelty  to  their  pets  but  many 
are  very  unkind  to  them  without  realizing  it.  For  instance,  it  is  unkind 
to  keep  a big  dog  in  the  city,  unless  he  is  given  a large  place  in  which  to 
run,  and  play,  or  is  taken  regularly  for  long  walks,  in  order  that  he  may 
get  proper  exercise.  We  should  think  enough  of  the  welfare  of  our  pets 
to  learn  what  food  is  best  for  them.  Many  pets  are  injured  in  health 
through  the  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  of  those  who  feed  them.  It  is 
unfair  and  unjust  to  do  with  our  pets  only  what  pleases  us,  without  think- 
ing of  their  needs.  We  should  not  keep  them,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
see  that  they  are  given  opportunities  to  lead  a healthy  and  happy  life 
with  us. 

There  is  much  unnecessary  cruelty  inflicted  on  horses  in  the  name  of 
sport.  Again  it  should  be  mentioned  that  most  horsemen  are  not  cruel 
by  nature,  but  to  make  their  horse  win  in  the  show  ring  or  on  the  race 
course,  they  sometimes  resort  to  practices  which  cause  intense  suffering 
to  their  splendid  animals.  Some  of  the  practices  to  which  objections  have 
been  made  by  those  interested  in  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  are : 
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the  use  of  severe  bits  which  hurt  the  horses’  mouths;  the  ‘Hip  strap”,  a 
piece  of  stout  twine  twisted  about  the  tender  gums  and  tongue;  sharp 
spurs  and  cutting  whips.  The  way  horses’  tails  art  too  often  deformed 
for  the  show  ring  by  docking  and  “tail  setting”  should  also  be  strongly 
condemned.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  horses  are  sometimes 
given  an  injection  of  ginger,  tobacco  juice,  or  other  stinging  substances  in 
order  to  make  them  prance  from  pain  and  show  life  in  the  show  ring. 
Such  cruel  practices  will  only  be  stopped  when  the  majority  of  people 
give  support  to  those  who  are  working  to  end  them. 

Objection  is  often  made  to  the  practice  of  training  animals  to  perform 
tricks  on  the  stage.  It  is  said  that  they  are  cruelly  treated  when  being 
taught  to  do  their  tricks,  and  that  they  are  confined  in  cramped  quarters 
while  being  transported  from  one  town  to  another.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  often  truth  in  such  charges,  but  many  animals  can  be  taught  to  do  tricks 
without  abusing  them.  Those  who  love  animals  should  insist  on  the  same 
principle  being  applied  in  this  connection  as  in  the  case  of  other  uses  of 
animals ; that  they  will  not  consent  to  take  pleasure  or  satisfaction  from 
any  use  of  animals  that  involves  their  suffering. 

Confining  animals  in  zoological  gardens  is  also  condemned  by  many. 
It  is  not  right,  of  course,  to  keep  wild  animals  in  cages  or  enclosures  that 
are  too  small  or  are  otherwise  uncomfortable.  We  should  see  that  they 
are  given  some  freedom  and  placed  under  conditions  which  resemble  their 
natural  homes  as  closely  as  possible.  This  is  now  done  in  all  up-to-date 
zoological  parks.  Whether  it  is  ever  right  to  deprive  a wild  animal  of  its 
liberty  is  a question  on  which  we  shall  probably  never  all  agree.  Animals 
living  in  zoological  gardens  have  some  compensations  to  offset  their  loss 
of  liberty ; they  do  not  have  to  struggle  in  order  to  secure  a living,  and 
they  are  protected  from  their  enemies. 

These  references  to  cruelties  practised  on  animals  should  convince 
us  that  there  is  still  a vast  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  inflicted  on 
them  by  man.  When  we  remember  that  even  the  most  intelligent  of  these 
animals  are  no  match  for  man’s  power  of  planning  their  capture  and  later 
doing  with  them  what  he  pleases,  it  should  awaken  our  feelings  of  pity 
on  their  behalf.  We  have  no  right  to  make  animals  suffer  simply  because 
we  have  the  power  to  do  so ; rather  their  helplessness  should  make  the 
greater  appeal  for  our  kindness. 

In  every  civilized  country,  humane  minded  people  have  formed  societies 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  animals,  and  to  “speak  for  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves”.  Pamphlets  on  humane  education  and  on  the  care 
of  various  pet  and  domestic  animals  may  be  secured  from  the  Toronto 
Humane  Society,  11-23  St.  Albans  St.,  Toronto. 


J.  R.  D. 
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The  Merchant  of  Venice* 

F,  J.  A.  MORRIS 

Collegiate  Institute,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

LET  us  glance  at  Shakespeare’s  relation  to  his  sources — the  “tricks” 
I’ve  .said  he  plays  with  them.  Wherever  he  saw  the  makings  of 
a good  stage  drama,  whether  in  a history,  chronicle  or  biography, 
in  a romance,  an  old  play,  or  a ballad,  he  “conveyed”  this  raw  material 
to  his  own  use  and  worked  it  up  into  artistic  unity.  What  a work  of  art 
he  can  make  out  of  the  crudest  material,  we  have  only  to  study  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice”  to  discover,  and  to  see  how  freely  he  “transmogri- 
fies” an  historical  record,  omitting  and  inserting  details  at  will,  transposing, 
interchanging,  combining  and  telescoping  whole  chapters  and  lives,  we 
have  only  to  compare  “Julius  Caesar”  with  Plutarch,  or  “Macbeth”  with 
the  Chronicles  of  Holinshed. 

Let  me  illustrate  some  of  these  points,  first  from  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice”. 

The  main  threads  in  the  plot  of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice” — the 
Bond  story,  and  the  story  of  the  Three  Caskets — were  old  stories  well 
known  and  wide  spread  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  probable  brought 
from  the  Orient  in  the  wake  of  the  crusades.  Shakespeare’s  immediate 
source  for  the  Bond  story  was  undoubtedly  Giovanni  Fiorentino’s  II 
Pecorone;  the  Caskets  story  came  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  Shake- 
speare had  even,  it  is  probable,  an  old  play  at  his  elbow  in  which  the 
stories  of  the  bond  and  the  caskets  were  combined.  Kit  Marlowe,  to 
whom  Shakespeare  pays  a friendly  tribute  in  “As  You  Like  It”,  had 
made  such  a popular  success  of  his  Jew  of  Malta  that  its  stagey  monster, 
Barabas,  must  have  been  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  when  he  created  the 
character  of  Shylock. 

Even  minor  points  have  been  found.  In  the  Ballad  of  “Gernutus”, 
where  the  forfeit  is  a pound  of  the  borrower’s  flesh,  the  usurer  calls  the 
bond  “a  merry  jest”;  he  takes  care  “to  get  a sergeant”  when  the  bond 
falls  due;  and  he  “whets  his  knife”  in  court.  Even  Jessica’s  elopement 
and  her  theft  of  money  and  jewels  from  her  father  may  not  have  been 
original. 

What  does  it  matter?  As  A.  W.  Verity  puts  it:  “The  originality 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  lies  not  in  the  material  but  in  the  treatment 
of  the  material.  What  makes  the  greatness  of  the  play  is  the  inter- 
weaving, with  an  extreme  subtlety,  of  the  different  threads  of  story  into 

*A  portion  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  English  and  History  Section  of 
the  O.E.A.,  April,  1936. 
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one  harmonious  design,  the  characterization — Shakespeare’s  crown  of  art — 
which  has  given  us  in  Portia  and  Shylock,  two  surpassingly  interesting 
creations,  the  intensity  of  dramatic  effect  and  interest,  the  varied  relief, 
the  poetry,  the  humour:  all  that  the  word  ‘Shakespeare’  means — and  that 
you  will  not  find  in  the  so-called  ‘sources’.” 

Much  as  the  Forest  of  Arden  off-sets  the  usurping  Duke’s  court  in 
“As  You  Like  It”,  so  here  romance  escapes  from  the  worldly  strife  of 
Venice  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  Portia’s  Belmont — from  Vanity  Fair 
to  the  Delectable  Mountains — and  all  who  breathe  its  unsullied  air  are 
re-born  to  a purer  life. 

The  loveliness  of  Portia’s  personality  needs  no  comment.  But  we 
must,  at  whatever  cost,  do  all  we  can  to  make  Bassanio  worthy  of  her. 
Shakespeare  gives  us,  as  his  theatre  audience,  all  the  hints  we  need.  Portia 
and  Bassanio  have  already  fallen  in  love  with  one  another ; they  are  old 
friends  and  kindred  spirits.  He  sees  Portia  beleaguered  at  Belmont  with 
all  kinds  of  worldly  suitors — unworthy  and  unwelcome,  and  he  feels, 
like  Nerissa,  that  the  true  lover  can  rescue  his  beloved.  It  is  no  mere 
man  of  fashion,  much  disabling  his  estate,  on  whom  his  kinsman  Antonio 
has  fastened  his  heart’s  affection.  It  is  a scholar  and  a soldier,  right 
noble  in  nature  as  in  bearing,  who  has  received  fair  speechless  messages 
from  Portia’s  eyes.  He  has  modesty  and  courage,  and  everybody  likes 
him ; let  us  make  the  most  of  our  hero  of  romance. 

There  are  two  passages  involving  Bassanio  that  I think  Shakespeare 
wants  his  audience  to  interpret  with  all  the  sympathetic  insight  they  can 
command.  In  the  opening  scene  Antonio  is  revealed  to  us  in  a mood  of 
unwonted  sadness  for  which  he  cannot  account,  and  Shakespeare  makes 
him  stoutly  deny  that  business  worries  are  the  cause.  How  often  have  we 
all  experienced  that  same  strange  sense  of  depression,  and  puzzled  where 
it  came  from.  And  suddenly  it  dawns  upon  us,  for  such  moods  have 
nearly  always  a specific  cause, — “Oh ! yes,  of  course ; that  piece  of  news 
I got  yesterday.” 

While  we  are  still  wondering  what  the  cause  of  Antonio’s  sadness  can 
be,  in  comes  Bassanio,  and  as  soon  as  Antonio  shakes  clear  of  casual 
acquaintances,  he  rounds  on  Bassanio’s  private  ear  with  the  words — 
“Well,  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a secret  pilgrimage, 

That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of  ?” 

“Oh ! yes,  of  course,  that  piece  of  news  I got  yesterday.”  Is  not  this  the 
cause  of  his  sadness — a sudden  cloud  and  sense  of  chill — a foreboding  that 
their  old  intimacy  is  doomed?  And  is  not  this  exactly  the  way  in  which 
Shakespeare  intensifies  the  dramatic  unity  of  his  scenes — suspense,  relief, 
and  more  suspense? 
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Again,  in  the  second  scene  of  Act  III,  where  Bassanio  goes  to  wrestle 
with  the  secret  of  the  caskets,  at  the  close  of  the  song,  “Tell  me  where  is 
fancy  bred”,  as  the  last  note  of  the  refrain,  “Ding,  dong,  bell”,  dies  away 
on  our  ear,  Bassanio’s  voice  becomes  audible : “So  may  the  outward  shows 
be  least  themselves” ; and  the  rest  of  it. 

On  this  word  “so”,  two  comments  have  been  made.  In  1765,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  “He  begins  abruptly;  the  first  part  of  the  argument  has 
passed  in  his  mind.”  In  1898,  A.  W.  Verity  declared  “As  has  been 
cleverly  said,  the  song  is  really  a hint  to  him  which  casket  to  select.” 

I suppose  that  is  clever,  and  it  may  have  been  the  same  clever  person 
who,  in  reply  to  a criticism  that  this  wouldn’t  have  been  fair  on  Portia's 
part,  said  still  more  cleverly,  “Ah ! but  the  song  wouldn’t  have  given  any 
hint  to  men  like  Morocco  and  Arragon.”  I am  quite  sure  that  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson  gives  us  the  right  interpretation.  Verity’s  is  not  only 
morally  wrong,  but  psychologically  impossible.  The  stage  directions  above 
the  song  read:  “Music,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to  him- 
self.” Bassanio  has  every  fibre  of  his  being  on  the  stretch,  heart  and 
head,  to  read  the  life  and  death  riddle  of  the  caskets.  He  may  hear  the 
music,  but  all  unconsciously;  he  never  gets  the  words,  still  less  their 
inner  meaning. 

We  pass  to  Shylock.  And  here  there  are  several  things  we  must 
bear  in  mind.  The  theatre  audience  that  Shakespeare  wrote  for  had,  for 
the  Jews,  a religious  hate  that  was  anything  but  Christian;  they  loved  to 
see  the  murderous  usurer  hounded  down  and  brought  to  bay,  as  they 
loved  bear-baiting.  The  story  of  the  pound  of  flesh  was  well  known, 
on  the  stage  and  off,  in  prose  and  verse ; and  the  character  was  as  familiar 
in  the  theatre  as  the  vice  in  a morality  play.  Shakespeare  has  humanized 
Shylock  so  that  when  we  hear  his  defence  of  himself  and  his  people  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  shame  at  what  1600  years  of  Christianity — aye,  and 
close  on  2000  years — have  done  with  the  Jewish  race. 

None  the  less,  Shakespeare  meant  Shylock  to  be  a bloody-minded 
villain  at  home,  on  the  market  place,  and  in  the  court-of-law.  His  house 
was  hell;  he  would  sooner  see  his  daughter  dead  at  his  feet  than  lose  his 
ducats;  and  his  merry  jest  in  business  life  was  to  cut  the  living  heart  out 
of  his  rival,  Antonio. 

In  the  last  five  times  of  reading  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  in  the 
classroom,  I have  only  once  been  able  to  take  Shylock’s  part  or  enjoy 
the  play.  I always  read  dramatically,  because  I cannot  read  any  other 
way ; and  when  there  are  any  but  gentiles  in  my  class,  the  play  is  impossible. 

Some  of  our  best  students  are  nearly  always  Jews.  Twice  at  least  I 
have  had  such  students  come  to  me  after  class  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
to  ask  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  his  creation  of  Shylock.  I have  always 
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felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  these  students ; and  was  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  recommend  to  them  Lewisohn’s  “Last  Days  of  Shylock”,  which  I put 
on  our  school  library  shelves  some  years  ago.  In  one  case  I found  the 
student  already  familiar  with  the  book,  having  read  it  at  home  with  his 
parents ; in  another  case  the  student  was  very  grateful  for  hearing  of  the 
book,  and  it  went  the  round  of  the  family  circle. 

I have  always  admired  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  his  broad-minded  humanity 
in  religious  matters.  And  it  is  very  heartening  to  remember  that  it  was 
from  Shakespeare  and  his  character  of  Shylock  that  much  of  this  broad 
sympathy  emanates.  Though  Scott  was  brought  up  in  a rather  narrow 
and  bigoted  community  of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  he  could  give  us  in  his 
romance  of  “Ivanhoe”  a very  human  Isaac  of  York,  and  Rebecca  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  his  women.  In  “The  Talisman”  you  have  the  Saracen 
and  his  fine  defence  of  Mohammedism.  Even  the  poor  gypsy  in  “Quentin 
Durward”,  who  calls  himself  an  atheist,  rouses  pity  and  sympathy  in 
our  hearts. 


Conflicting  Aims  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern 

Languages* 

MARY  K.  MACPHERSON 
South  Collegiate  Institute,  London.  Ont. 

I WAS  asked  to  speak  on  conflicting  aims  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  and  I shall, 
therefore,  refer  to  their  curriculum  particularly.  Since  the  very  title 
of  our  discussion  suggests  controversy,  I may  be  pardoned  if  I bring 
forward  one  or  two  particular  points  for  discussion.  I feel  that  this 
subject  is  a very  timely  one  when  values  of  courses  and  single  subjects 
are  so  much  under  criticism.  What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  teaching  the 
modern  languages,  and  are  we  doing  it  successfully  or  indifferently? 
We  all  assume  a defensive  attitude  at  once,  when  French  or  German 
is  mentioned  critically  as  a subject  of  study  to  be  discarded  for  the  many, 
though  most  of  us  realize  that  our  success  has  been,  and  is  still  a very 
indifferent  one.  The  teachers  in  the  high  schools  have  very  frequently 
heard  the  criticism  from  college  professors  that,  even  though  freshmen 
have  pursued  the  study  of  a language  for  five  years,  they  are  lacking  in 
accuracy  when  writing,  and  in  real  understanding  when  reading.  Then 
we  hear  the  public  say  that  our  graduates  can  neither  speak  the  language, 
nor  understand  it  when  it  is  spoken  to  them. 

*An  address  given  before  the  Modern  Language  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  April,  1936. 
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And  yet,  these  are  the  very  aims  we  are  trying  to  fulfill.  May  I 
quote  briefly  from  the  course  of  study  revised  in  1934?  “The  purpose 
of  teaching  the  modern  languages  in  the  lower  school  is  to  develop  in  the 
pupil  the  following  abilities  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 

(a)  to  read  and  comprehend  modern  French  of  reasonable  difficulty; 

(b)  to  understand  French  when  spoken  or  read; 

( c ) to  pronounce  correctly,  to  read  with  expression,  to  speak; 

(d)  to  write  simple  French  as  a translation  exercise  or  as  free  com- 
position.” 

Then  these  methods  are  to  be  continued  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
middle  school  and  upper  school.  Do  those  words,  “as  far  as  possible”, 
indicate  the  pitfalls  ahead?  Now,  in  accordance  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  first  aim,  a new  regulation  states  that  a student  must  read  800  pages 
in  French  and  500  pages  in  German  before  writing  the  upper  school 
examination.  Most  of  us  feel  that  reading  will  likely  be  the  most  useful 
result  of  a language  course  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  and,  therefore, 
are  fully  behind  such  a move.  Is  extensive  reading  more  productive 
of  results  than  intensive  reading?  Apparently  so  for  Canadian  schools 
at  present.  But  there  are  two  main  difficulties,  as  I see  them,  to  which 
we  need  adjustment  before  such  a course  (extensive  reading)  can  be 
given  'its  best  and  fairest  treatment.  The  aims  put  first  reading  (for 
enjoyment,  I hope),  then  comprehension1.  What  do  you  mean  by 
“comprehension”?  There  is  no  mention  of  translation  from  the  foreign 
language  at  this  point,  and  yet  that  is  one  of  the  two  ultimate  results 
demanded  from  the  student.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  a student  must  write  a two  and  one  half  hour 
paper  of  translation  from  French  into  idiomatic  English  according  to 
our  present  system.  Only  a very  few  students  will  ever  have  any 
occasion  to  exercise  skill  in  translation.  Little  niceties  of  expression  are 
very  strictly  insisted  upon  in  many  cases — niceties  which  even  average 
persons  do  not  appreciate.  I do  not  contend  that  slovenly  English 
should  ever  be  condoned,  but  there  is  a difference  between  a natural 
translation  and  a translation  of  literary  merit.  I doubt  very  much 
whether  the  latter  is  insisted  upon  by  the  same  university  professors 
who  are  demanding  an  approach  to  it  from  high  school  pupils  whose 
English,  unfortunately,  is  still  inadequate  to  express  thoughts  perfectly. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  criticize  the  English  expressions  with  pedantic 
exactitude?  Realizing  that  translation  of  that  nature  has  been  demanded 
in  recent  years,  just  how  long  does  a teacher  dare  postpone  translation 
into  English?  If  the  middle  school  authors  paper  could  be  dispensed 
with,  we  could  fulfill  our  reading  requirements  easily,  enjoyably  and 
profitably,  and  also  postpone  translation  as  an  exercise,  certainly  until 
the  fifth  year.  Otto  Jesperson  said,  “Some  few  exercises  in  artistic 
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translation  will  help  to  give  the  more  advanced  pupils  a vivid  perception 
of  some  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  variation  in  the  languages  as  means 
of  expression  for  human  thought — but  as  the  daily  bread  of  language 
instruction  that  kind  of  exercise  is  not  to  be  recommended,  especially  not 
for  beginners.”  But  as  the  majority  of  middle  school  pupils  are  required 
to  write  an  authors  paper  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  most  teachers 
still  feel  compelled  to  begin  translation  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year.  I contend  that  this  hampers  reading  for  enjoyment,  for 
comprehension,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Dr.  De  Sauze  of  Cleveland 
puts  the  matter  this  way  in  his  manual:  “Any  reading,  that  is  not 
reasonably  spontaneous,  is  not  reading,  but  deciphering.” 

Then,  again,  to  return  to  the  aim  as  stated  before,  “to  read  and 
comprehend  modern  French  of  reasonable  difficulty.”  Recently  some 
of  the  passages  that  our  upper  school  students  have  faced  do  not  come 
under  that  category.  Subject  matter  ought  never  to  be  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  pupils.  There  should  be  no  passages  of  a purely  technical 
nature  or  descriptive  passages  of  too  great  difficulty.  Since  description 
is  the  hardest  phase  of  English  composition,  why  should  we  ask  our 
students  to  face  the  hardest  thing  possible  in  a foreign  language?  Don’t 
think  for  one  moment  that  I am  urging  the  lowering  of  standards  for 
entrance  to  university  work.  There  are  some  students  at  university  now 
for  whom  I am  not  responsible.  But  I am  pleading  for  our  students 
of  the  first  four  years,  whose  reading  could  be  enjoyable  and  profitable 
if  that  old  bugbear,  “translation”,  were  taken  out  of  our  teachers’  minds 
completely.  We  have  been  told  that  we  do  not  dare  enough,  that  we 
are  not  using  the  freedom  we  are  allowed,  but  I have  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  convince  other  teachers  of  that  fact.  The  results  of  exam- 
inations, unfortunately,  are  always  looming  up  on  the  horizon,  and 
keeping  the  teachers’  freedom  cramped. 

The  second  difficulty  I see  is  the  aim  receiving  last  mention  of  the 
four  named  above  “to  write  French  as  translation  from  English  or  as 
free  composition.”  May  I state  here  our  own  case  in  London?  Two 
years  ago  our  Board  of  Education  asked  our  teachers  of  French  to 
concentrate  during  the  first  two  years  on  conversational  French  especially, 
as  the  members  felt  the  public  wanted  some  practical  return  for  the  time 
spent  in  the  study  of  French.  Most  of  us  have  tried  to  do  this,  but 
have  combined  reading  with  the  conversation,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  the  broader  course.  What  has  happened?  In  our  school  we  have 
had  practically  no  exercises,  as  either  homework  or  classwork,  requiring 
translation  from  English  into  French,  during  the  ten  months  of  last  year 
and  the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  Our  classes  have  been  very 
interested  and  keen.  Any  unusual  grammatical  rule  illustrated  for  the 
first  time  in  a reading  selection  has  brought  forth  an  immediate  question. 
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We  have  learned  through  parents  that  some  of  the  students  are  using 
at  the  family  meals,  in  conversations  with  other  students  of  their  own 
class,  on  shopping  expeditions,  etc.,  the  expressions  they  learned  in 
French  classes.  This  is  possibly  not  very  general  or  usual,  but  certainly 
the  parents  have  shown  their  approval.  The  students  in  our  upper 
classes  are  a bit  sceptical  about  this  change.  One  boy  asked  me,  “But 
what  are  they  going  to  do  when  they  have  to  translate  hard  idiomatic 
sentences  from  English  into  French?”  That  is  the  difficulty.  Though 
we  have  covered  the  points  in  the  first  thirty  lessons  in  grammar,  and 
have  tested  thoroughly  upon  them  in  direct  tests,  we  have  felt  compelled 
in  the  second  term  of  this  year  to  pick  out  those  pupils  who  are  really 
not  language  students — whose  grammar  foundation  does  not  give  reason- 
able hope  of  their  success  in  translation  from  English  into  French.  We 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  carry  them  on  into  the  third  year,  especially  in 
view  of  the  type  of  examination  in  the  fourth  year.  Perhaps  we  are 
wrong  in  making  the  break  so  soon.  I do  know  that  there  is  not  the 
same  interest  even  in  the  reading  we  do  apart  from  the  grammar  and 
translation  lessons.  The  boy,  who  said  to  me  six  months  ago,  “There  is 
a Frenchman  staying  with  us,  and  Fve  been  trying  to  talk  with  him, 
but  he  can  talk  rings  around  me  yet”,  is  losing  from  now  on  all  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  or  speaking  French  beyond  the  limits  of  type  sentences 
and  questions.  We  all  regret  the  change  of  method  very  much,  and 
have  rather  resented  its  necessity.  Have  we  not  dared  enough,  or  will 
it  be  proved  that  we  dared  too  much?  From  the  students’  point  of  view 
we  have  not  dared  enough,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  results? 

Therefore,  to  sum  up  my  points  briefly,  I feel : (1)  that,  in  the  interests 
of  modern  languages,  the  student  should  not  have  his  course  broken 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  by  a departmental  examination,  but  that 
the  five-year  course  should  be  a unit;  (2)  that,  because  of  the  present 
type  of  examination,  undue  stress  has  been  and  is  being  placed  upon 
translation  into  and  from  the  foreign  language;  (3)  that  the  universities 
should  not  require  from  secondary  school  students,  before  admittance, 
the  precision  in  certain  types  of  work  which  the  university  instructors 
are  quite  apt  to  disregard  afterwards.  Of  course,  I am  assuming  that 
the  reading  aim  is  the  one  being  stressed  now. 


Building  Up  A Mathematics  Library 

G.  L.  WAGAR 
Bowmanville  High  School 

AS  I begin  this  article,  there  lies  on  my  desk  an  ancient  arithmetic. 
Opening  at  the  title  page,  I read : “Elementary  Arithmetic  for 
Canadian  Schools,  by  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.,  and  Archibald 
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McMurchy,  M.A.,  University  College,  Toronto.  Authorized  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario.  Toronto,  W.  Warwick,  8 and 
10  Wellington  St.  East,  1876.” 

This  book,  which  descended  to  me  from  an  older  brother,  was  the 
first  volume  in  my  Mathematics  Library,  and  the  only  one  for  many  years. 
I open  it  occasionally  at  its  famous  fifty-second  exercise,  a set  of  problem 
examples  based  on  a knowledge  of  common  fractions.  I also  read  with 
interest  and  mild  amusement  such  chapter  headings  as  “Rule  of  Three” 
and  “Double  Rule  of  Three”.  The  last  chapter  but  one  is  a collection  of 
miscellaneous  questions,  a sort  of  review  of  the  preceeding  chapters,  and 
so  in  harmony  with  text-books  of  to-day. 

When  I was  a lad  about  ready  to  enter  High  School,  our  nearest 
neighbor  left  with  his  wife  and  younger  son  to  join  the  older  son  in 
California.  The  last  night  before  leaving  they  spent  in  our  home.  In 
the  morning,  as  they  were  about  ready  to  climb  into  my  father’s  com- 
modious spring  wagon,  to  be  driven  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  twenty 
miles  away  at  Napanee,  the  wife  said  to  my  mother  as  they  were  tearfully 
saying  good-bye : “Mrs.  Wagar,  we  can  live  without  our  relatives,  but  we 
can’t  live  without  our  neighbors.”  So  an  algebra  that  she  had  used  when 
a student  at  the  Newburgh  Academy,  and  which  she  bequeathed  to  me, 
is  not  only  a rare  volume  from  the  past,  but  a symbol  of  abiding  neighborly 
affection.  The  donor’s  maiden  name,  Miss  Hester  Madden,  is  on  the  fly 
leaf,  and  the  title  page  bears  date  1848,  and  states  that  Jeremiah  Day, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Yale  College,  is  author.  This  particular 
copy  belongs  to  the  sixty-second  edition,  and  was  published  in  New  Haven 
by  Durrie  & Peck,  and  in  Philadelphia  by  Loomis  & Peck. 

The  next  additions  to  my  Mathematics  Library  were  three  books  pur- 
chased when  I entered  the  High  School ; Hamblin  Smith’s  Arithmetic, 
adapted  to  Canadian  Schools  by  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.A.,  and  William 
Scott,  B.A.,  the  former,  Science  Master  at  The  Toronto  Normal  School, 
and  the  latter,  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School  in  Toronto ; Hamblin 
Smith’s  Elementary  Algebra,  with  an  appendix  by  Alfred  Baker,  B.A. ; 
and  Hamblin  Smith’s  Geometry,  with  selections  of  Examination  Papers 
by  Thos.  Kirkland,  M.A.  These  three  texts  were  used  in  our  mathematics 
classes  during  the  two  years  I was  preparing  for  a Second  Class  Certificate. 
Perhaps  the  genius  of  the  teacher,  Cortez  Fessenden,  M.A.,  who  instructed 
us  in  the  contents  of  these  texts,  so  overshadowed  the  books  that  I think 
of  him  rather  than  of  books  when  I recall  those  first  two  high  school 
years;  and  yet  from  each  of  them  I find  myself  drawing  material  for 
tests  to-day.  At  the  end  of  the  Arithmetic  is  a set  of  examination  papers 
with  a total  of  350  examples.  From  these,  present-day  teachers  may  select 
suggestive  questions  for  classes,  and  probably  the  more  thoughtful  pupils 
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will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  attempting  example  339,  which 
reads : “If  in  a meadow  of  20  acres  the  grass  grows  at  a uniform  rate, 
and  133  oxen  consume  the  whole  of  the  grass  on  it  in  13  days,  or  28 
oxen  consume  5 acres  of  it  in  16  days,  how  many  oxen  can  eat  up  4 acres 
of  it  in  14  days?” 

When  working  examples  in  compound  proportion  on  page  249,  we 
were  asked  to  discard  question  6 as  absurd,  because  in  elephants  the 
capacity  for  food  does  not  change  in  proportion  to  length,  breadth,  girt, 
and  height.  The  teacher  facetiously  added : “Why  didn’t  the  maker  of 
the  problem  give  the  lengths  of  their  tails?”  The  problem  reads:  “Two 
elephants  which  are  10  feet  in  length,  9 in  breadth,  36  in  girt,  and  7 in 
height,  consume  one  drona  of  grain ; how  much  will  be  the  rations  of  10 
other  elephants,  which  are  a quarter  more  in  length  and  other  dimensions  ?” 

Of  the  examination  questions  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Algebra , an 
occasional  one  makes  a special  appeal,  as : “Find  by  Horner’s  method  of 
division  the  value  of 

x5-|-290x4-|-279x3-2892x2-586x-312  when  x .=  -289.” 

Hamblin  Smith’s  Geometry  was  used  through  Book  II  in  preparation 
for  the  examination  for  a Second  Class  Certificate,  and  hence  gave  a fairly 
thorough  preparations  on  congruency  theorems,  the  Pythagorean  Theorem, 
parallel  line  theorems,  etc.,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  geometry  needed 
for  a First  Class  Certificate. 

It  is  natural  that  these  three  books  should  have  an  honored  place  on 
my  shelves.  Affectionate  memories  of  those  days  in  the  Napanee  High 
School,  situated  on  Robbin’s  Hill,  and  reached  by  me  after  a three-mile 
tramp  each  morning,  come  as  I gaze  at  these  books,  and  I am  reminded 
of  revelation  after  revelation  as  I studied  under  the  expert  instruction 
of  the  three  teachers  then  on  the  staff,  C.  Fessenden,  G.  A.  Chase,  and 
N.  Wagar. 

After  a few  years  of  teaching,  I returned  to  the  High  School,  now 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  a Collegiate  Institute,  and  under  the  capable  prin- 
cipalship  of  T.  M.  Henry,  M.A.,  who  was  also  mathematics  master.  The 
various  courses  in  mathematics  required  that  I should  purchase  Hall  & 
Knight’s  Algebra,  MacKay’s  Euclid,  and  Lock’s  Trigonometry,  and  to 
these,  before  many  years,  were  added  Birchard’s  Algebras,  Hall  & Knight’s 
Trigonometry,  and  Hall  & Steven’s  Euclid.  During  those  collegiate  days, 
and  my  undergraduate  days  at  college,  I purchased  only  such  mathematics 
texts  as  were  required  for  the  courses  being"  taken;  but,  when  I became 
a full-fledged  mathematics  specialist  and  secured  a teacher’s  position,  I 
found  my  library  growing  by  the  addition  of  books  having  a special  appeal 
for  me,  or  by  the  addition  of  books  sent  gratis  by  the  publishers,  in  the 
hope  that  their  algebra,  their  geometry,  or  their  trigonometry  would  be 
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introduced  as  a class-room  text  in  my  school.  This  happened  while  I was 
teaching  in  the  United  States,  where  the  teacher  is  not  hampered  by  too 
many  authorized  texts. 

And  now  to  the  books  purchased  because  of  some  personal  appeal,  or 
picked  up  more  or  less  by  accident : 

I have  a great  admiration  for  the  books  of  Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan,  for 
many  years  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  Ontario,  and  later  Principal 
of  the  Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy,  the  forerunner  of  our  present  College 
of  Education.  I sat  under  his  instruction  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  and 
more  than  once  I heard  him  speak  before  the  Easter  gatherings  of  Ontario 
teachers.  He  was  always  inspiring  and  eloquent.  Perhaps  someone  read- 
ing this  may  recall  his  address  on  “The  Art  of  Reading  in  the  Teaching 
of  Literature”.  As  he  read  “Where  did  you  come  from,  Baby  Dear,”  one 
got  the  charm  of  the  poem  without  having  it  “torn  into  rags  and  tatters, 
and  the  tatters  tattered,”  to  use  his  own  words.  How  I should  like  to 
cite  other  poems  used  by  him  in  illustration  of  his  ideas ! But  I shall 
content  myself  with  relating  one  incident  that  happened,  as  he  lectured 
to  us  one  day  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  “They  tell  us  ‘you  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water,  but  you  can’t  make  him  drink’ ! You  can  lead  a horse  to 
water  but  you  can’t  make  him  drink ! ! I’d  make  him  drink ! I’d  make 
him  drink ! ! I’d  give  him  something  to  make  him  dry,  and  he’d  be  glad 
to  drink !”  What  a world  of  teaching  method  in  that  utterance ! No 
wonder  I have  collected,  not  only  his  Applied  Psychology,  but  his  Mental 
Arithmetic,  his  Teachers  Hand-Book  of  Algebra,  and  others,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Professor  Wentworth. 

During  the  summer  sessions  of  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  I studied  at 
Columbia  University  while  pursuing  the  courses  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree.  During  one  of  these  summers,  one  of  the  courses,  called  “Pro- 
jective Geometry,”  was  very  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  Fite,  using  as  a text 
“Veblin  & Yonge”,  Part  I.  As  I followed  this  enlightening  course  I felt 
that  there  was  a missing  link  between  the  geometry  I had  studied,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  this  book.  Accordingly,  when  school  opened  in  the 
fall,  I started  a search  for  books  to  supply  this  missing  link.  As  a result, 
I added  to  my  library,  ‘“Pure  Geometry”  by  Askwith,  “Cross-Ratio 
Geometry”  by  J.  J.  Milne,  “Modern  Geometry”  by  Godfrey  and  Siddons ; 
and  Duell’s  “Geometry”  in  two  volumes.  Later,  when  the  course  using 
Veblin  and  Yonge  was  finished,  I secured  Mathew’s  “Projective  Geom- 
etry”, Reye’s  “Geometry  of  Position”  (translated  by  Holgate),  and 
“Projective  Geometry p by  J.  L.  S.  Hatton,  and  others.  Thus  my  library 
is  fairly  well  equipped  with  works  on  modern  geometry. 

In  my  early  days  of  teaching  in  the  public  school,  Professor  N.  F. 
Dupuis  of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  was  much  in  demand  as  a 
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speaker  at  conventions  of  public  school  teachers.  I heard  him  once  on 
“Crooked  Ways  in  Nature”.  I was  so  impressed  by  his  genial  personality, 
that  I secured,  later,  for  my  book  collection,  his  “ Synthetic  Plane  Geom- 
etry” his  Synthetic  Solid  Geometry  and  his  Principles  of  Elementary 
Algebra.  Of  these  the  first  mentioned  is  worthy  of  careful  reading  by 
any  mathematics  teacher. 

Teachers  of  mathematics  will  be  helped  by  knowing  the  history  of 
their  subject.  Get  Ball’s  “History  of  mathematics” , Cajori’s  “History  of 
Mathematics” , and  others.  Get  biographical  books  on  the  great  writers 
on  mathematics  and  books  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  browse 
in  these  various  books  as  you  have  leisure.  Then,  to  arouse  interest  in 
your  classes,  have  on  hand  Mathematical  Recreations  and  Problems  by 
Ball,  Mathematical  Wrinkles  by  S.  I.  Jones,  Amusements  in  Mathematics 
by  H.  E.  Dudeney,  Cantebury  Puzzles  by  this  same  author,  and  Recreations 
in  Mathematics  by  H.  E.  Dick  (Van  Nostrands). 

Some  volumes  on  my  shelves  have  been  picked  up  in  a curious  way. 
A box  of  books  was  wished  on  the  librarian  of  a certain  school.  She 
sorted  the  lot,  finding  an  occasional  volume  worth  cataloguing.  Then 
she  told  me  that  there  was  an  old  geometry  in  the  lot,  with  one  cover 
missing,  and  that  I could  have  it  if  I wished.  Imagine  my  delight  on 
opening  the  book  to  read,  on  the  fly-leaf : “To  Professor  Wallace,  from 
the  Editor.”  Turning  over  to  the  title  page  I read : “Elements  of  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  with  Notes.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  A. 
Legendre,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Etc.  Edited  by  David 
Brewster,  L.L.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc.  with  notes  and  additions, 
and  an  introductory  chapter  on  Proportion.  Edinburgh.  Published  by 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  High  Street,  and  G.  and  W.  B.  Whittaker,  Ave.-Maria- 
Lane,  London,  1822.” 

What  a story  this  old  Geometry  could  tell  if  it  could  speak.  A story 
of  the  friendship  between  David  Brewster  and  Professor  Wallace ; a story 
possibly  of  passing  from  father  to  son  and  to  grandson;  a story  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  of  coming  at  last  to  be  packed  in  a box 
of  discarded  books,  and  wished  on  a helpless  school,  because  one  dislikes 
burning  books.  Where  will  this  book  go  when  I am  done  with  books? 
Perhaps  the  College  of  Education  will  welcome  it  with  others  to  be  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  their  Reference  Library. 

Another  group  of  books  came  to  me  through  a fellow  teacher.  At  the 
end  of  each  week  he  went  home  to  visit  his  aged  mother  and  father,  and 
occasionally  carried  to  his  mother  a dozen  eggs  fresh  from  the  pens  I 
owned.  x\s  his  home  was  in  a suburb  of  Boston,  he  often  nosed  around  in 
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the  second-hand  book  stores  of  School  Street,  Boston,  and  frequently 
picked  up  volumes  once  used  by  students  of  Harvard  University,  volumes 
dealing  with  geometry,  the  calculus,  etc. 

Another  teacher  of  this  same  school  when  on  a trip  to  England,  found 
in  the  second-hand  bookstores  of  London  a few  interesting  volumes,  such 
as  Colenso’s  Geometrical  Problems,  Amusements  in  Mathematics,  Tyr- 
annies of  the  School,  and  Happiness  in  the  School,  the  last  two  being  of 
a more  general  pedagogic  nature. 

Heath's  Mathematical  Monographs,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & Co., 
(about  20c  ea.),  are  interesting  and  enlightening.  Get  also  from  the 
Heath  firm,  especially  if  you  teach  the  solid  geometry  option  of  the  upper 
school  geometry,  Stereoscopic  Views  of  Solid  Geometry  Figures.  These 
views  number  nearly  one  hundred  and  are  suggestive  to  the  student  who 
has  trouble  in  visualizing  the  text-book  drawings  of  solid  geometrical 
figures.  Such  texts  as  Solid  Geometry  by  Phillip  and  Fisher  (American 
BK.  Co.),  and  Solid  Geometry  by  Schultze  and  Sevenoak  (Macmillan), 
are  very  helpful  in  the  classroom,  because  of  their  photographic  diagrams. 

Other  books  I have  that  have  been  discovered  by  students  in  the  attics 
of  their  homes,  and  have  been  brought  to  me,  because  the  pupils  wished 
to  add  to  my  collection.  Playfair’s  “Geometry”,,  and  other  volumes  by 
prominent  professors  of  a by-gone  day,  have  come  to  me  in  this  way. 

Put  on  your  shelves  The  Teaching  of  Geometry  by  David  Eugene 
Smith  (Ginn  and  Co.),  for  anything  from  his  pen  is  worthwhile,  and  is 
written  in  a racy  style. 

The  teacher  who  has  difficulty  in  getting  older  books  in  mathematics, 
should  write  to  Brentano’s  Bookstores  Inc.,  586  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
or  to  Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  100  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  These  firms 
will  go  to  very  great  trouble  to  secure  the  books  you  want. 

Teachers  of  mathematics,  keep  growing,  for  where  there  is  growth 
there  is  youth  and  vitality. 


The  Potash  Industry  in  the  Settlement  of 
Upper  Canada 

{For  teachers  of  science  and  history) 

S.  D.  HOLMES 

Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

THE  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
potash  industry.  The  ashes  obtained  from  the  burning  of  the 
trees  felled  by  the  early  settlers  in  clearing  their  farms,  were  not 
only  used  in  a variety  of  ways  by  the  settlers  themselves,  but  also  supplied 
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several  local  industries  with  their  raw  materials,  and  were  exported  to 
Europe  in  large  quantities.  In  many  cases  these  ashes  were  the  first 
cash  crop  obtained  from  the  new  land  and  often  went  a long  way  toward 
paying  the  initial  cost  of  the  farm  or  the  clearing  of  it.  In  Europe, 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution,  local  supplies  of  ashes  were  sufficient 
for  all  needs,  but  the  enlargement  of  industry  increased  the  demand 
and  imported  supplies  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Russia 
became  important.  It  was  a fortunate  circumstance  for  the  pioneers 
that  the  major  part  of  the  clearing  of  the  woods  of  Upper  Canada  occurred 
between  the  beginning  of  this  increased  demand,  and  the  discovery  and 
development  in  Europe  of  other  sources  of  supply. 

The  name  potash  is  applied  to  the  chemical  compound  potassium 
carbonate1  and  is  derived  from  pot  ashes , that  is,  ashes  which  have  been 
purified  in  pots.  Pearl  ash  is  the  more  carefully  purified  potash,  pearl- 
white  in  contrast  to  the  brownish-gray  of  the  crude  potash.  The  ashes 
exported  were  a semi-purified  form  of  potash  rather  than  the  raw  ashes. 

The  manufacture  of  potash  may  be  described  in  four  separate  steps: 
1.  The  collection  of  ashes.  2.  Leaching.  3.  Evaporation.  4.  Purification. 

The  Collection  of  Ashes 

The  common  practice  in  farm  clearing  was  to  fell  the  trees  in  such 
a way  that  they  piled  themselves  together,  or  to  collect  the  felled  trees 
in  huge  piles  or  windrows.  During  the  hot  weather  these  piles  were 
fired,  using  the  underbrush  and  branches  to  help  ignite  the  logs.  These 
“brandings”  often  took  the  form  of  communal  undertakings  or  “bees”  (1). 
After  the  wood  was  completely  burned  the  ashes  were  raked  or  scraped 
together  and  stored  in  barrels  or  small  log  houses  until  they  could  be 
conveniently  used  or  sent  to  the  ashery.  In  some  cases,  apparently,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  ashes,  for  one  observer  says,  “the  ashes 
are  then  scattered  abroad”  (2).  This  may  have  been  due  to  ignorance, 
or  to  the  isolation  of  the  community  and  lack  of  facilities. 

Only  the  ash  of  hardwoods  such  as  oak,  ash,  maple  and  beech  was 
considered  valuable.  There  was  no  market  for  the  ash  of  resinous 
trees  (3).  A distinction  was  also  made  between  field  ashes,  that  is, 
those  obtained  from  burning  in  the  open,  and  house  ashes. 

Leaching 

Nearly  every  farm  had  its  own  leach  tub,  in  which  water  was  poured 
over  the  ashes  to  dissolve  out  the  potash  and  separate  it  from  useless 
matter.  This  leach  tub  sometimes  consisted  of  a barrel  with  perforated 

Totassium,  Davy’s  name  for  the  element  which  he  discovered,  is  an  improvised 
Latin  form  of  potash.  The  international  name,  kalium,  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
alkali,  originally  applied  to  the  product  of  plant  ashes. 
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bottom,  set  on  an  inclined  board.  Straw  was  first  put  into  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  and  then  it  was  nearly  filled  with  ashes,  and  water  was 
poured  over  it  at  intervals.  The  water  dissolved  the  potash,  the  straw 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  ashes,  and  the  inclined  board  conducted  the 
potash  solution  to  a container. 

At  a later  date  every  community  had  its  ashery,  very  often  owned 
and  operated  by  the  proprietor  of  the  general  store.  In  the  village  of 
Yarker,  "the  arrival  of  the  oxcarts  laden  with  ashes  was  a daily  occur- 
rence at  the  Warner  store,  and  a man  familiar  with  the  process  found 
constant  employment  in  looking  after  this  branch  of  the  business.  The 


weighing  was  done  on  an  evenly  balanced  scale  which  consisted  of  a 
beam  with  a platform  at  each  end.  Upon  the  larger  platform  at  one  end 
the  ashes  were  heaped,  while  large  weights  of  56  pounds  each  were  placed 
on  a smaller  platform  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam”  (4).  At  the  ashery, 
the  leach  tubs  were  long  V-shaped  troughs  (Fig.  1)  standing  perhaps 
four  or  five  feet  high,  perforated,  and  set  on  smaller  inclined  troughs  (5). 
In  the  village  of  Moscow,  “Mr.  VanLuven  purchased  all  the  wood  ashes 
that  were  brought  to  him,  and  besides  kept  several  teams  upon  the  road 
hauling  ashes.  . . .No  less  than  six  V-shaped  leaches  were  in  constant 
operation”  (6). 

Evaporation 

The  liquid  obtained  from  the  leach  tubs  was  very  dilute  because  of 
the  large  quantity  of  water  added  to  wash  out  the  potash  from  the  ashes. 
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To  remove  this  water,  the  leach  liquor  was  boiled  down  in  the  large  iron 
pots  or  kettles  from  the  use  of  which  the  name  of  potash  originated. 
The  potash  kettle  “was  a very  large  iron  cauldron  which  would  hold 
three  or  four  barrels  of  water,  sometimes  more.  It  was  called  so  because 
it  was  used  for  boiling  down  the  lye  obtained  from  hardwood  ashes. 
Nearly  every  farmer  who  could  afford  to  do  so  had  one.2  It  was 
enclosed  by  a plastered  stone  wall  having  at  one  side  an  opening  to 
receive  wood  and  on  the  other  side  a flue  to  produce  a draught  and  permit 
the  smoke  to  escape.  Its  rim  rested  on  the  top  of  the  enclosure  and  at  an 
elevation  sufficient  to  allow  a fire  to  be  made  under  the  kettle  (Fig.  2). 
By  this  means  the  water  was  evaporated  more  speedily”  (8).  At  Van- 
Luven’s  ashery  in  Moscow  several  of  these  large  kettles  were  in  operation. 
After  the  liquid  had  been  boiled  for  some  time,  “when  it  had  reached  a 
proper  consistency,  the  thick  fluid  was  poured  into  the  iron  coolers  and 
allowed  to  congeal,  when  it  was  turned  out  a solid  mass  of  potash.  These 
huge  cakes  of  about  250  pounds  each  were  of  such  a size  and  shape  that 
two  filled  a barrel  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  upon  being  headed  up 
were  ready  for  the  market”  (9).  The  iron  cooling  kettles  were  of  course 
smaller  than  the  big  potash  kettle.  They  were  hemispherical  cauldrons 
of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  besides  being  used  for  potash  found 
general  employment  on  the  farm  for  making  maple  syrup  or  soap,  or 
for  doing  the  family  washing.  They  may  still  be  seen  occasionally, 
doing  duty  as  rainwater  barrels  or  drinking  troughs.  The  transfer  of 
the  concentrated  potash  liquid  from  the  big  kettle  to  the  smaller  cooling 
kettles  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  long-handled  iron  ladles. 

Purification 

The  greater  portion  of  the  exported  product  was  in  the  form  of  crude 
potash.  A small  proportion  of  the  crude  brown  potash  was  converted 
into  the  pure  white  form  known  as  pearl  ash,  for  export  as  well  as  for 
local  use.  The  impurities  consisted  of  organic  matter  and  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  purification  was 
accomplished  by  heating  the  potash  to  red  heat,  “to  drive  out  the 
remaining  water,  and  to  burn  out  the  brown  organic  matter  adhering 
to  it  . . . then  it  was  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water,  the  solution 
filtered,  evaporated  down  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  sulphate  separated  out.  The  liquor  poured  off  from 
this  deposit  was  boiled  down  till  it  began  to  crystallize,  then  allowed  to 
cool,  when  the  potassium  carbonate  was  deposited  in  crystals.  The 

2In  an  auction  list  of  Daniel  Haight  of  Adolphustown,  January  26,  1829  (7),  the 
following  items  occur: 

One  potash  kettle  sold  to  Daniel  Ruttan  for  £3.12.6 

One  leach  tub  sold  to  R.  Haight  for  5.0 
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saline  mass  was  then  thrown  into  a drainer  and  washed  with  a little  cold 
water  to  remove  the  mother  liquor  containing  the  chloride  and  silicate. 
The  residue  was  then  heated  to  redness  and  formed  refined  potashes 
or  pearl-ash”  (10). 

The  necessity  of  regulating  the  export  trade  in  commodities  was  early 
recognized.  In  July,  1801,  an  Act  was  passed  “to  appoint  Inspectors 
of  flour  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  in  order  to  establish  the  credit  of  these 
articles  in  foreign  markets,  the  fee  for  examining  to  be  3 d per  barrel  of 
flour,  and  one  shilling  for  every  cask  of  potash”  (11).  The  first  inspector 
at  York  was  W.  Allan,  who  was  also  proprietor  of  a local  ashery. 

From  the  ashery  the  barrels  of  potash  were  drawn  by  oxcart  or  wagon 
to  the  nearest  port,  two  barrels  to  a load.  Shipment  to  Montreal  by 
boat,  then  transshipment  to  ocean-going  vessels  and  despatch  to  Liver- 
pool completed  the  process  of  potash  manufacture  and  delivery. 

Prices  and  Production 

The  price  paid  for  ashes  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  greatly  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  industry.  In  1801  W.  Allan  advertised  in  York: 
“Seven  pence,  Halifax  currency,  per  bushel  for  house  ashes  will  be  given 
delivered  at  the  Potash  works  (opposite  the  jail)  and  five  pence,  same 
currency,  if  taken  from  the  houses;  also  eight  pence,  New  York  currency,3 
for  field  ashes  delivered  at  the  works.  It  is  recommended  to  those 
persons  who  have  ashes  to  be  careful  in  keeping  them  dry,,  otherwise 
they  will  not  be  taken”  (12). 

In  1836,  David  Barker  of  Hallowell  advertised  as  follows  in  a local 
paper:  “The  subscriber  will  receive  Ashes  on  account  or  in  exchange  for 
Merchandize,  price  Seven  and  Half-pence  for  House  Ashes,  Ditto  Six- 
pence for  Field  Ashes”  (13).  In  the  same  paper  D.  B.  Stevenson 
advertised:  “Seven  and  a half-pence  per  bushel  will  be  paid.  . .on 
Account  or  in  Merchandize,  for  good  house  Ashes,  on  delivery  at  his 
Ashery.” 

The  lower  price  prevailing  for  the  field  ashes  may  be  due  to  any  one 
of  a variety  of  reasons,  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  leached  by 
exposure  to  weather,  the  admixture  of  earthy  materials  in  gathering 
them,  or  the  inclusion  of  the  less  valuable  soft  wood  ash. 

For  a commodity  like  ashes,  which  might  be  very  loosely  or  very 
tightly  packed,  the  bushel  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  ideal  measure. 
One  observer  notes:  “The  bushel  by  which  wheat  is  sold  is  the  Win- 
chester;4 that  by  which  ashes  are  bought  is  double  that  size”  (14).  In 

3(Eight  pence  N.Y.  currency  would  be  equivalent  to  five  pence  Halifax  currency. 
The  reason  for  quoting  house  and  field  ashes  in  different  currencies  is  not  apparent.) 

4The  Winchester  bushel,  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII  contained  2,150  cubic 
inches.  The  modern  standard  bushel  is  2,218  cubic  inches. 


Fairies  and  Enchanters 

by  Amabel  Williams-Ellis 

Fairy  tales  of  long  ago  which  Mrs,  Williams-Ellis  has  gathered 
together  and  put,  for  your  pleasure  and  for  safe-keeping,  into  Fairies 
and  Enchanters.  And  the  title’s  just  right;  there  are  fairies,  mis- 
chievous, kind,  beautiful  and  merry  in  every  one  of  the  forty-one 
stories,  and  in  all  the  twenty-four  blithe  illustrations  that  have  been 
done  by  Wilma  Hickson $1.50 


The  Hepzibah  Omnibus 

by  Olwen  Bowen 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  CLEMENCE  DANE 

Truly  an  omnibus  for  there  are  four  books  here — Hepzibah  Hen, 
Hepzibah  Again,  Young  Yap,  and  Beetles  and  Things.  The  first 
chapter  tells  of  Hepzibah’s  perplexity  at  losing  her  feathers  and  of 
the  advice  given  to  her  by  Cuthbert  Cockerel,  Kathleen  Cow,  Gertie 
Grunter,  and  Dulcie  Duck.  The  next  chapter  is  about  a party 
Hepzibah  gave,  and  so  on.  A very  merry  book  whether  you  turn 
to  Yap  or  Beetles,  or  stay  with  Hepzibah.  The  illustrations  are  as 
full  of  fun  as  the  stories — and  they  come  on  almost  every  page  $1.75 


A selection  of  Children’s  Books  for  gifts,  awards,  and  libraries  chosen  from 

NELSON’S  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


The  Ransome 

Saga 

Arthur  Ransome  has  a rare 
gift  for  writing  for  youngsters. 
The  following  remark,  overheard 
in  a library,  testifies  to  his  popu- 
larity: “This  is  my  lucky  day — 
98  in  my  exam.,  and  now  I come 
to  the  library  and  get,  ‘The  Coot 
Club’.” 

Swallows  and  Amazons  and  Swallowdale  tell  of  summer  holidays, 
of  camping  and  sailboats.  In  Peter  Duck  these  same  children  ac- 
tually go  to  sea  in  a schooner;  while  Winter  Holiday , as  the  title 
suggests,  is  full  of  skating,  sleighing  and  the  discovery  of  the  “North 
Pole”.  The  Coot  Club  has  to  do  with  bird  protection,  piracy  and 
salvage.  And  now  we  have  Pigeon  Post , with  the  original  Swallows 
and  Amazons  back  again.  This  time  it  is  a story  of  a Gold  Rush, 
with  all  the  big  thrills  included. 

Each  story  is  quite  complete  in  itself,  but  the  same  children  keep 
re-appearing.  Illustrated.  Each  book $2.50 


The  “Golden  River ” Series 

Probably  some  of  these  books  are  already  on  your  library  shelf. 
They  are  books  that  are  dearly  loved  by  boys  and  girls  the  world 
over.  The  stories  are  famous  and  the  illustrations  are  fascinating. 
Here  is  a selection  of  Golden  River  books: 

Alice  in  Wonderland  The  Ugly  Duckling 
The  Water  Babies  Stories  from  Grimm 
Aesop’s  Fables 
Sir  Thomas  Thumb 
Knights  of  the  Grail 
Kingsley’s  Heroes 
Don  Quixote 
The  Arabian  Nights 
Mother  Goose 
King  of  the  Golden  River 

Each  book 50  cents 


HARUWORKINC'ANO- SUCCESSFUL 
From  the  Coot  Club 


Short  Stories  of  Great  Lives 

by  Jessie  £.  McEwen 

Here  you  meet  some  of  the  most  renowned  persons  of  all  time  and 
of  all  the  world.  The  first  stories  are  of  men  and  women  of  the  Old 
World,  beginning  with  Alexander  the  Great  and  including  Bede, 
Caxton,  Nelson  and  Florence  Nightingale.  Among  the  New  World 
persons  are  the  Cabots,  Cartier,  Champlain,  Talon,  Brock,  Franklin, 
Douglas,  Macdonald  and  Laurier.  With  sixty-three  illustrations, 
eight  of  them  in  full  colour $1.00 

Young  Adventurers 

by  Kitty  Barne 

A surprise  book!  The  first  story 
is  about  Sebastian  Cabot  when  he 
was  just  twelve  years  old;  the  next 
is  about  ten-year-old  Walter  Ral- 
eigh and  of  how  he  would  listen  by 
the  hour  to  Don  Peter’s  tales  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  And  so  on,  you 
may  read  of  brave  persons  and 
heroic  deeds  of  people  of  long 
ago,  . . . , $1.00 

Children's  Heroes 

The  lives  of  some  of  the  world’s 
of  these  well  and  simply  written  biographies.  Each  book  is  devoted 


to  one  life  and  some  of  the  subjects  are: 

Livingstone  Florence  Nightingale  Cromwell 

Columbus  Joan  of  Arc  Lincoln 

Raleigh  Napoleon  Nelson 

Stanley  Cook  Cortes 

Each  book,  illustrated 50  cents 


“Told  to  the  Children ” Series 

Small  books  for  small  hands.  Stories  drawn  from  tales  of  world 
renown.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful  and  the  binding  is  strong. 
A selection  of  the  titles: 


Stories  from  Chaucer 
Stories  from  the  Ballads 
Rose  and  the  Ring 
Stories  from  the  Iliad 
Robin  Hood 


Simple  Susan 
Stories  from  Wagner 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Stories  from  the  Odyssey 
The  Heroes 


Each 


50  cents 


What  Can  We  Do  Now  ? 


Let* s Do  a Play ! 


by  Rodney  Bennett 


by  Rodney  Bennett 


The  purpose  of  the  illustration  is  to  let 
you  know  there  is  fun  in  this  book.  If 
it  is  guessing  contests  you  want,  they 
are  here.  If  it  is  party  tricks,  or  how 
to  make  things,  you  will  find  ample 
instruction  here  . . . these,  and  many 
other  subjects  have  space  in  this  book. 

Illustrated,  Each 


Here  are  a few  of  its  subjects — 
Charades  and  Acting  Games;  Concerts; 
Costumes  and  Colours;  Stage  Lighting; 
How  to  Learn  to  Act.  Several  one-act 
plays  are  given  at  the  conclusion,  and 
an  outline  of  a pageant  takes  the  very 
last  pages  in  the  book. 

$1.00 


Six  in  a Family 

by  Eleanor  Graham 

If  you  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
living  “six  in  a family”  you  may  have 
it  here.  If  you  have  it  will  be  fun  to 
compare  the  Roses’  adventures  with 
your  own.  They  hiked;  they  picnicked; 
they  tobogganed;  and  they  got  into  the 
most  distressing  difficulties.  With  ad- 
ventures no  end,  and  many  illustrations. 

Each 


Sunken  Treasure 

by  Percy  Woodcock 

One  gloomy  day,  Jack  and  Dick 
learned  that  they  were  no  longer  rich; 
everything  was  to  be  sold  and  they  were 
to  leave  school  and  hunt  for  work. 
Then  Dick  had  a happy  thought,  they 
might  try  to  keep  the  ketch  Scorpion 
and  live  on  her — and  from  then  on 
things  began  to  happen.  Illustrated  in 
line. 

$1.00 
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the  case  of  the  Warner  ashery  in  Yarker,  previously  mentioned,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  ashes  were  received  by  weight  and  weighed  in  multiples 
of  56  pounds.  After  experimenting  with  a quantity  of  ash  the  writer 
s of  the  opinion  that  a bushel  of  ashes  if  very  tightly  packed  would  weigh 
about  56  pounds,  but  that  if  it  were  loose  and  unpacked  the  weight  might 
not  exceed  30  pounds.  This  would  reconcile  the  use  of  the  56  pound 
weight  at  Yarker  with  the  contemporary  observation  of  the  double  sized 
bushel.  Of  course  the  56  pound  weight  may  have  been  used  as  half  the, 
English  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 

Estimates  of  the  yield  of  ash  and  crude  potash  cannot  be  of  great 
value  because  of  variations  in  the  completeness  of  combustion,  differ- 
ences in  the  ash  content  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  of  the  potash 
content  of  the  ash,  and  because  the  boiling  down  process  was  only  carried 
so  far  as  to  give,  on  cooling,  a solidified  product,  the  proportion  of  water 
retained  in  the  potash  thus  varying  widely.  One  estimate  is  that  ten 
acres  of  forest  would  make  about  five  barrels  (2500  lbs.)  of  potash  (15) ; 
another  that  one  acre  gave  about  sixty  bushels  of  ashes  (16).  Experi- 
mental data  indicate  that  a ton  of  wood  completely  burned  would  not 
give  much  more  than  ten  pounds  of  ash,  of  which  not  much  more  than 
one  pound  would  be  pure  potassium  carbonate. 

The  price  obtained  for  the  semi-refined  potash  would  vary  consider- 
ably with  the  state  of  the  market,  as  well  as  with  the  purity  of  the 
product.  Prices  quoted  range  from  9 to  25  shillings  (17),  27/6  (18), 
and  43  /-  (19)  per  cwt. 

Crude  potash  was  shipped  from  practically  all  the  ports  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal.  As  a typical  example  in  a period  which 
must  have  been  near  the  peak  of  the  industry,  the  export  figures  for 
Port  Stanley  or  Kettle  Creek  Harbour  may  be  used. 

1827 —  284  barrels  of  ashes,  duty  £14.  4.0 

1828— 335  “ “ “ “ £16.15.0 

1829— 448  “ “ “ “ £22.  8.0  (20) 

1830— 530  “ “ " (21) 

The  duty  is  probably  the  inspection  tax  of  1/-  per  barrel  under  the  Act 
of  1801.  Total  export  production  for  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1823  was  estimated  at  25,000  barrels  (22).  From  April  20  to  December 
20,  1830,  the  navigation  season,  26,084  barrels  of  ashes  went  into  Lower 
Canada  through  Coteau  du  Lac  in  Durham  boats  and  batteaux  (23). 
As  it  is  probable  that  all  such  cargoes  would  have  to  be  cleared  through 
Coteau  du  Lac,  this  figure  is  the  most  authentic  one  available  for  the 
total  annual  export. 

Uses 

The  uses  of  potash  were  twofold;  first  in  connection  with  industries 
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which  required  a supply  of  alkaline  material,  and  second,  for  those  which 
required  specific  potassium  compounds.  The  manufacture  of  certain 
kinds  of  glass  (Bohemian,  flint,  and  bottle  glass)  and  the  manufacture 
of  saltpetre  (potassium  nitrate)  are  examples  of  the  latter  use.  As  a 
source  of  alkali  the  demand  for  potash  was  greatest  from  the  rapidly 
expanding  textile  industry  in  the  north  of  England.  In  scouring  of  wool 
to  remove  dirt  and  oily  secretions,  in  the  bucking  or  scouring  of  cotton 
to  remove  resinous  and  fatty  matter  and  dirt,  in  the  treatment  of  flax 
for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  in  bleaching  processes,  and  in  calico  printing, 
there  was  a great  demand  for  alkali.  The  manufacture  of  soap  also 
consumed  large  quantities  of  potash.  Treating  the  potash  with  lime 
gave  caustic  potash,  which  when  boiled  with  fats  yielded  soft  soap.  The 
addition  of  common  salt  to  the  soft  soap  gave  ordinary  hard  soap.  These 
uses  provided  the  main  overseas  markets. 

Domestically  potash  was  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
lye.  At  first  nearly  every  farmhouse  made  its  own  soap  from  its  own 
wood  ashes  and  waste  fats,  and  fabricated  its  own  textiles  from  raw  wool 
or  flax.  Soap  factories  and  carding  mills  developed  with  the  growth 
of  towns. 

The  Prince  Edward  Gazette  of  January  16th,  1846,  carries  an  interest- 
ing advertisement.  Morton’s  Brewery  and  Distillery  of  Kingston 
offered  Saleratus  for  sale  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  pounds  daily. 
Saleratus,  or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  used  in  cooking,  was  the  forerunner 
of  baking  soda.  It  can  be  prepared  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  gas  over 
moist  potassium  carbonate.  Carbon  dioxide  from  the  fermentation 
processes  would  be  available  in  large  quantities  at  a brewery,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  refined  potash  of  domestic  origin  would  be 
used.  Here  then  was  another  possible  local  use  for  potash. 

Decline  of  the  Industry 

The  clearing  of  the  forests  gradually  reduced  the  supplies  of  field 
ashes  and  their  accessibility.  Supplies  of  house  ashes  increased  with 
the  population  but  were  not  always  utilized  or  did  not  find  their  way 
to  the  export  market.  Furthermore  the  twofold  demand  for  potash  was 
gradually  supplied  from  other  sources.  The  new  Leblanc  process  for 
making  soda  from  common  salt,  was  introduced  into  France  in  1791, 
but  only  reached  importance  in  industrial  England  after  the  repeal  of  the 
salt  tax  in  1823,  when  Muspratt  started  a factory  in  Lancashire.  This 
soda  supplanted  the  overseas  supply  of  potash  as  a source  of  alkali  for 
the  textile  industry.  After  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  potassium 
salts  in  the  Stassfurt  salt  beds  in  1839,  the  demand  for  potash  for  those 
industries  requiring  potassium  compounds  gradually  decreased,  though 
as  late  as  1869  wood  ashes  (Russia  being  a large  producer)  led  the  list 
in  the  world  production  of  potash. 
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Yearly  Production  of  Potash  in  1869,  in  kilograms 


Wood  ashes 20,000,000 

Beetroot  (from  sugar  extraction  residue) 12,000,000 

Suint  of  sheep  (secretion  of  wool) 1^,000,000 

Stassfurt  Salt  deposits 15,000,000  (24). 


The  home  manufacture  of  lye  and  soap  from  potash  persisted  long 
after  the  export  trade  had  completely  disappeared.  The  writer  remem- 
bers seeing  a leach  tub  in  operation  on  a farm  less  than  thirty  years  ago,- 
though  the  cheapness  of  lye  and  soap  and  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
products  must  by  now  have  completely  wiped  out  this  survival  of  a 
once  lucrative  industry. 
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A Creative  Approach  in  Folk  Dancing 

ANNE  SCHLEY  DUGGAN 

Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas. 

THE  scene  is  a high  school  gymnasium.  The  participants  are  an 
instructor,  a pianist,  and  a group  of  high  school  girls.  The  time  is 
a physical  education  period.  The  instructor  breaks  the  silence 
following  roll  call : “All  right,  girls,  number  off  in  3’s.”  Heads  turn 
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sharply  from  left  to  right,  as  voices,  in  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  varying 
inflections,  call  out  their  respective  numbers.  The  instructor  continues : 
“Each  set  of  three  girls  join  hands  in  a circle.  We  are  going  to  learn  a 
dance  called  The  Crested  Hen.  Take  eight  skips  clockwise,  and  eight 
counter  clockwise.  Let’s  try  it  with  the  music.  All  ready — go !” 

And  the  girls  go — but  mechanically.  They  dance  through  the  A part, 
then  the  B,  each  outside  girl  in  turn  skipping  under  the  arch  formed  by 
the  other  two.  Presented  as  an  exercise,  the  folk  dance  has  failed  to  catch 
their  imaginations,  to  hold  their  interests,  to  satisfy  any  needs  other  than 
the  purely  physiological  ones  of  increased  circulation  and  respiration  that 
any  equally  vigorous  activity  might  have  satisfied  quite  as  well.  Further- 
more, the  girls  are  not  particularly  interested  in  having  their  respiration 
increased.  Needless  to  say,  they  will  not  return  to  the  dancing  of  The 
Crested  Hen  with  any  degree  of  pleasure ; in  fact,  they  may  avoid  all  folk 
dancing  as  much  as  possible  in  the  future. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  creative 
values  of  educational  activities.  Because  folk  dancing,  however,  is  a tradi- 
tional type  of  rhythmic  activity,  its  steps  and  patterns  necessarily  shaped 
by  preceding  generations,  teachers  have  been  prone  to  ignore  the  creative 
experiences  inherent  in  this  phase  of  the  program.  They  have  tended  to 
think  of  creativeness  in  terms  of  improvisation  only.  Since  “making  up” 
a folk  dance  is  obviously  impossible,  folk  dances  have  been  presented  in 
a sterile,  stereotyped  manner  with  cut  and  dried  steps  and  figures  meticu- 
lously counted  out  and  executed. 

According  to  modern  educational  philosophy,  no  activity  in  which  the 
student  really  participates  is  an  old  activity ; the  old  elements  plus  the  new 
elements  introduced  by  his  participation  result  in  something  that  is  new, — 
something  that  the  individual  himself  has  created.  We  must  be  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  this  creative  approach  in  folk  dancing.  We  destroy  it 
if  we  present  dances  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher  already  described  in  her 
presentation  of  The  Crested  Hen.  We  achieve  the  creative  approach  when 
we  present  folk  dances  with  their  rich  backgrounds  of  knowledges  and 
appreciations,  and  when  we  provide  ample  opportunities  for  real  student 
participation  in  the  exploration  of  these  backgrounds. 

Properly  motivated,  folk  dancing  may  become  a medium  for  the 
development  of  a number  of  related  interests.  Folk  music  can  become 
very  absorbing  with  reference  to  distinctiveness  in  form,  mood,  tempo, 
characteristic  rhythmic  patterns,  and  the  musical  instruments  traditionally 
used  for  purposes  of  accompaniment.  The  history  of  folk  dancing  in 
different  countries  is  a fascinating  study  once  an  interest  in  it  has  been 
aroused.  A study  of  costumes  with  reference  to  the  symbolism  of  color, 
cut,  design,  and  accessories  may  lead  one  into  a wealth  of  information. 
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Humor  one  will  find  as  well  as  symbolism,  and  soon  relationships  between 
costumes  and  social  and  occupational  status  will  be  discernible  to  one  able 
to  read  their  significance.  Any  girl  is  interested  in  the  differences  between 
the  matron’s  and  the  unmarried  girl’s  costumes  in  Norway,  arranged  so 
that  boys  may  know  whom  they  may  court  in  church. 

A very  real  interest  in  folk  lore  may  evolve  from  the  study  of  folk 
dancing,  if  it  is  presented  by  means  of  a more  creative  approach.  Super- 
stitions, legends,  rituals,  customs,  traditions,  festivals  and  feast  days,— 
these  are  knowledges  which  give  an  index  to  the  people  whose  dances  are 
being  studied.  These  are  factors  which,  along  with  topography,  climate, 
and  the  sociological  background  of  individual  peoples,  have  shaped  them 
into  the  beings  that  they  are.  Their  traits  then  become  distinguishable 
as  national  traits,  reflected  in  their  music,  dance,  art,  literature,  and  crafts 
of  all  sorts.  Girls  will  be  interested  in  tracing  out  these  relationships 
between  temperament  and  dance.  Folk  dances  which  they  have  thought 
silly  and  meaningless,  become  tremendously  interesting  and  significant, 
when  students  begin  to  look  for  the  reflection  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
which  their  dances  reveal. 

The  natives  of  certain  primitive  tribes  are  said  to  have  greeted  each 
other  on  first  meeting  with  a single  question,  “What  do  you  dance?” 
Dances  for  such  tribes  proved  the  most  eloquent  means  of  communicating 
knowledge  of  backgrounds  from  one  tribe  to  another. 

The  people  of  different  folk  countries  have  danced  about  all  the  things 
which  have  made  up  their  lives.  Religion,  war,  occupations  and  trades, 
ceremonies  of  courtship,  marriage,  death,  birth,  superstitions  and  ritual 
of  sun  and  seasons,  the  activities  of  domestic  life — these  are  all  themes 
from  which  their  dances  have  evolved.  Let  me  illustrate  briefly. 

The  dances  of  the  Indians  and  of  certain  primitive  tribes  in  their 
solicitation  for  rain  or  sun  are  fairly  obvious  in  their  religious  implications. 
But  how  many  high  school  girls  know  that  some  of  the  English  country 
dances  grew  out  of  ancient  religious  rituals?  How  many  of  them  know 
the  significance  of  the  accessory  figures  in  English  folk  festivals, — the 
Jack-in-the-Green,  the  Hobby  Horse,  the  Fool?  These  figures,  still  re- 
tained to  add  humorous  and  grotesque  touches  to  the  public  performance 
of  English  folk  dances,  can  be  traced  to  their  original  representation  of 
identification  with  the  plant  and  animal  world  in  the  case  of  the  Jack-in- 
the-Green  and  the  Hobby  Horse.  The  Fool  was  first  introduced  to  repre- 
sent the  semi-divine  leader  in  religious  rites ; and  many  of  the  patterns 
and  figures  of  the  dances  themselves  grew  out  of  religious  rituals. 

War  has  been  the  theme  responsible  for  many  dances  taught  at  the 
high  school  level.  Interesting  in  their  contrast  are  the  Scotch  Szvord  Dance 
and  the  Highland  Fling.  The  former,  first  performed  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
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called  for  great  agility  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  dancer  for  a slip 
or  the  touching  of  the  sword  around  which  he  danced  was  interpreted  as 
an  evil  omen  for  the  next  day’s  encounter.  The  Highland  Fling , on  the 
other  hand,  was  first  danced  in  celebration  of  victory  and  therefore  was 
performed  after  the  battle. 

Occupational  dances  grew  and  flourished  with  the  trade  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Each  guild  wove  the  motives  of  its  trade  into  a dance,  so 
that  we  have  folk  dances  of  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  cooper,  the 
weaver,  the  baker,  the  farmer,  the  blacksmith,  the  butcher.  Not  all 
cobblers’  dances  should  be  relegated  to  the  elementary  school  level.  Many 
delightful  ones,  decidedly  social  as  couple  dances  with  the  waltz  or  the 
polka  a predominating  step  pattern,  are  danced  by  adults  in  their  respective 
countries.  Geary1  and  Shambaugh2  have  included  many  delightful  occupa- 
tional dances  in  their  collections  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  girls 
and  adults.  Jolly  is  the  Miller  is  a familiar  “mixer”  illustrative  of  an 
occupational  theme  in  its  origin.  The  disparaging  reference  to  the  miller’s 
proverbial  dishonesty  adds  a note  of  enjoyable  reality  to  folk  dancing 
which,  too  often,  is  taught  as  an  artificial  activity,  superimposed — not 
discovered  and  enjoyed  by  the  student. 

Ceremonies  of  courtship,  marriage,  et  cetera,  have  been  woven  into 
many  dances.  The  ancient  custom  of  searching  for  a wife  became  the 
theme  for  Here  Come  Three  Dukes  A-Riding.  The  lovely  Norwegian 
Spring  Dance  is  really  a courtship  dance  in  which  the  boy  tries  to  win 
the  admiration  of  his  partner  by  his  display  of  skill  and  grace.  The 
Swedish  Daldans  portrays  woman’s  subjugation,  when  she  kneels  for 
the  man’s  foot  to  be  swung  over  her  head,  but  it  also  reveals  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  her  coquetry  in  another  figure.  The  “eternal  triangle”  is 
the  theme  of  Vingakersdans. 

Space  does  not  permit  a more  extensive  treatment  of  dance  origins. 
The  foregoing  are  illustrative  of  the  wealth  of  literature  open  to  those 
who  care  to  seek  it  out. 

Folk  dancing  lends  itself  admirably  to  presentation  on  the  unit  plan. 
The  unit  may  be  built  around  a specific  country,  a race,  a period  of  civiliza- 
tion. Each  department  in  the  high  school — history,  social  science,  art, 
music,  literature,  language — can  participate  fruitfully  in  such  integrated 
study. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  incident  in  the  high  school  gymnasium  took 
place.  Two  of  those  girls — teachers  now — find  themselves  among  the 
spectators  of  a folk  festival  in  which  various  ethnological  groups  in  native 

1 Geary,  Marjorie  Crane,  Folk  Dances  of  Csecho-Slovakia,  New  York,  A.  S. 
Barnes  & Co.,  1927. 

2Shambaugli,  Mary  Effie,  Folk  Dances  for  Boys  and  Girls,  New  York,  A.  S. 
Barnes  & Co.,  1929. 
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costumes  are  dancing.  Fiddlers  begin  the  music  for  The  Crested  Hen  as 
groups  of  three,  a man  with  a woman  on  either  side,  form  for  the  dance. 
One  of  the  friends  addresses  the  other.  “That  music  sounds  familiar. 
I think  we  used  to  do  some  silly  dance  to  it  in  high  school.,,  She)  looks 
at  her  program  and  sees  “The  Crested  Hen  by  the  Danish  group.”  How 
different  from  those  trios  of  high  school  girls ! Here  is  a vigorous  Danish 
skip  indeed,  accented  by  a resounding  stamp  which  sends  the  dancers 
springing  into  the  air ; and  when  each  woman  skips  under  the  arch  formed 
by  the  man  and  the  woman  in  the  set,  she  attempts  to  snatch  the  gay  little 
red  toboggan  cap  from  the  man’s  head ; if  she  succeeds  she  claims  the 
“crest”  that  he  has  thus  lost. 

“So  that's  why  they  call  it  The  Crested  Hen” , the  teacher  said  slowly. 
“Looks  like  fun,  too.” 

When  the  invitation  was  issued  to  the  spectators  to  join  in  the  dancing 
of  this  simple  folk  dance,  the  two  friends  danced  with  the  others.  They 
caught  the  lively  spirit  and  thrilled  to  a new  sense  of  satisfaction  in  folk 

dancing. 
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Teaching  Colour  in  the  High  School 

LAWRENCE  A.  C.  PANTON 
Western  Technical-Commercial  School,  Toronto 

THE  old  song  which  has  it  that,  “we  never  miss  the  sunshine  until 
the  sun  has  set”,  might  well  have  extended  the  same  observation 
to  colour  in  daily  life.  Its  presence  in  everything  of  use  and 
adornment  and  in  nature  is  so  generally  taken  for  granted,  that 
colour  itself  is  neither  enjoyed  nor  recognized  except  under  special 
circumstances.  Apart  from  the  few  professionally  occupied  with  colour 
problems,  are  the  many  on  whose  attention  colour  is  forced  only  on  such 
rare  occasions  as  selecting  plus-fours  or  the  Easter  bonnet,  or  decorating 
the  kitchen.  When,  by  mysterious  processes,  the  average  tastes  and 
requirements  in  these  concerns  have  been  satisfied,  interest  willingly  lapses 
into  indolence,  until  the  kitchen  needs  to  be  redecorated,  or  the  plus-fours 
or  bonnet  to  be  replaced. 

The  selection  of  colour  in  articles  of  dress  and  of  domestic  ornament 
and  use  is  a duty  magnanimously  relegated  by  man  to  his  wife.  The  gaudy 
neckties,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  are  thrust  on  him  by  his  wife 
as  Christmas  gifts,  do  not  so  much  startle  him  into  questioning  his  wife’s 
capacity  as  the  family  arbiter  of  colour,  as  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that 
his  own  taste  is  impeccable.  He  prefers,  in  his  clothes,  the  inconspicuous 
and  conventional  safety  of  masculine  greys,  on  his  house  an  austere  white, 
on  his  car  a respectable  dark  blue  or  black.  His  wife,  in  her  wider  field, 
adopts  whatever  is  current  fashion,  applying  to  essentially  personal  prob- 
lems the  popular  formulae  proposed  by  the  newspaper  expert.  Both 
move  and  have  their  being  in  a community,  unconscious  of  its  fine  colour, 
untroubled  by  the  bad,  and  insensible  of  any  responsibility  for  improving 
either. 

The  man  and  wife  of  tomorrow  are  in  school  today,  and  lay  on  the 
art  teacher  the  difficult  task  of  training  and  establishing  their  tastes  for 
the  beautiful,  for  ready  and  intelligent  use  in  future  citizenship.  The 
multitude  of  conflicting  doctrines,  old  and  new,  which  aim  to  shape  art 
education,  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  perplexities  of  the  teacher  who  must 
drastically  trim  the  body  of  art  training  to  fit  its  meagre  skeleton  into 
the  inadequate  space  of  a one-year  course.  The  vaguely  understood  aims, 
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the  absence  of  generally  approved  art-room  procedures,  and  the  fear  of 
relaxing  a formal  and  traditional  discipline,  contribute  to  make  high  school 
art  training  an  experience  remembered,  but  not  used  in  the  student’s 
later  life.  Rather  than  venture  into  an  uncharted  sea  of  fresh  art  experi- 
ences, and  take  the  risk  of  producing  such  strange  results  as  will  shock 
the  beholder  accustomed  to  the  more  sedate,  the  teacher  tends  to  revert 
to  the  safer,  though  much  less  profitable,  commonplaces  of  the  vanishing 
point  and  square  letter.  The  instructor  may  boldly  insist  on  untramelled 
student  self-expression,  while  he  himself  acts  merely  as  the  agent  of 
supplies  and  classroom  traffic  officer ; or  he  may  prudently  follow  the  more 
rigid  plan  of  taking  autocratic  control,  and,  by  completing  each  drawing, 
avoid  doing  violence  to  accepted  standards.  Whichever  path  is  pursued, 
its  ultimate  value  can  only  be  measured  by  its  successful  application  to  the 
problems  and  circumstances  of  the  citizen,  as  leader  of  his  family  and  a 
responsible  unit  in  society. 

The  student  who,  after  a further  period  of  school  life  without  art 
training,  enters  adult  life,  finds  there  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  art 
experiences  planned  on  academic  lines  and  usually  too  remote  and  im- 
mature to  be  successfully  applied  to  personal  problems  of  a practical 
nature.  He  is,  however,  so  constantly  in  contact  with  colour,  that  the 
exercise  of  a personal  taste  in  colour  is  unavoidable.  Since  the  collective 
taste  of  the  community  may  be  a factor  in  enriching  community  life,  by 
insisting  on  finer  colour  in  and  about  the  home  and  public  buildings,  in 
streets  and  their  equipment,  and  in  a vast  number  of  manufactured 
products,  it  follows  that  whatever  is  the  residue  of  art  training  retained 
by  the  student  should  certainly  include  an  understanding  of  colour,  and 
a wish  to  use  it  intelligently  and  tastefully. 

The  enjoyment  of  colour  in  the  things  it  sees,  and  the  urgent  desire 
to  express  in  colour  the  things  it  feels,  are  the  natural  endowment  of  every 
child.  To  suppress  or  ignore  this  equipment  is  to  waste  a most  important 
learning  asset,  and  dooms  the  teaching  effort  to  failure  at  its  very  begin- 
ning. To  recognise  and  by  every  means  stimulate  it  and  employ  it,  is 
to  lay  the  best  foundation  for  progress  in  developing  a taste  for  good 
colour.  On  it  the  art-teacher  may  build,  being  always  vigilant  to  use 
those  devices  which  tend  to  promote  pleasure  rather  than  boredom.  The 
child,  who  through  enlightened  leadership,  has  retained  a lively  delight 
in  colour,  will  normally,  if  slowly,  make  valuable  discoveries  about  the 
principles  of  its  organization  and  application  without  direct  instruction. 
It  is  far  better  that  the  student  learn  nothing  formal  about  colour,  than 
lose  even  this  primitive  and  simple  enjoyment  in  its  use.  Too  often 
the  charge  may  be  laid  against  the  manner  of  teaching  colour  to  children 
in  the  early  stages,  that  interest  has  been  stifled  and  pleasure  destroyed 
by  the  insistence  on  sterile  and  meaningless  routine  projects  in  which 
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colour  has  been  applied  according  to  a formula.  The  art  teacher  is  con- 
fronted by  three  adverse  conditions.  Where  imagination  and  enjoyment 
have  been  divorced  from  early  practice,  the  student  enters  the  one-year 
course  in  the  high  school  handicapped  and  indifferent,  if  not  hostile  to 
the  subject.  Extensive  investigations  recently  made  in  England  indicate, 
not  however  conclusively,  that  at  this  age,  during  what  are  termed  the 
“barren”  years,  the  student  is  incapable  of  making  any  advance  in  the 
acquirement  of  artistic  taste.  The  brevity  of  the  one-year  course  adds 
a third  obstacle,  and  seriously  prejudices  the  chances  of  overcoming  the 
other  two. 

Classroom  practice  in  the  teaching  of  colour  should  therefore  avoid 
the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  exactly  ordered  programmes,  and 
promote  the  atmosphere  of  individual  freedom  of  choice.  The  experience 
of  expressing  an  idea  is  more  important  than  the  character  and 
standard  of  the  finished  work.  The  too  rigid  application  of  predeter- 
mined and  unintelligible  adult  standards  tends  to  put  the  student  into  an 
attitude  of  defense  of  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  Judicious  encourage- 
ment during  the  process  of  making  it,  and  the  refusal  to  interfere  too 
radically  with  the  ideas  that  shape  it,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to 
lead  the  student  to  criticize  the  work  himself.  “It’s  not  very  successful, 
but  I had  a lot  of  fun  doing  it”,  admits  at  once  both  the  satisfaction  in 
doing  and  the  need  for  going  further,  an  ideal  condition  for  further 
learning. 

There  are  excellent  precedents  for  this  looser  type  of  teaching,  so  far 
not  generally  followed  in  art  classes.  Grammar  and  sentence  structure 
follow  rather  than  precede  original  expression  in  English.  “Get  the 
student  to  read  first;  analyse  his  reading  afterwards.”  Imperfect  joints 
in  the  towel  rack  or  table  are  better  than  immaculate  joints  made  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  join  two  pieces  of  wood  in  a mechanical  exercise. 
Theory  follows  practice  in  the  science  laboratory.  Button  holes  are  made 
in  dresses  rather  than  in  wisps  of  material  to  be  pasted  on  cards.  The 
music  teacher,  by  reshuffling  his  exercises  and  allowing  the  playing  of 
more  “pieces”  and  a less  rigourous  devotion  to  “scales”,  lays  more  em- 
phasis on  expression  than  mechanical  skill.  In  all  of  these,  the  satisfaction 
of  creating  something  of  personal  interest  in  the  chosen  medium,  of 
doing  something  that  permits  initiative  and  choice,  and  of  keeping  intact 
the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  is  more  important  than  the  attempt  to  reach 
impossible  excellencies,  and  is  the  prima  facie  requirement  for  constructive 
teaching.  How  much  more  fully  should  such  an  attitude  prevail  in  the 
teaching  of  colour,  so  essentially  a matter  for  personal  enjoyment. 

On  this  basis  the  study  of  colour  may  logically  travel  backwards  over 
the  usual  and  stereotyped  paths.  This  reversal  of  traditional  order  makes 
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colour  no  less  applicable  to  the  normal  problems  of  design  and  construc- 
tion. Indeed,  freedom  in  the  use  of  colour,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
course,  often  mitigates  the  pain  of  later  restriction  to  definite  processes 
and  forms  in  design,  and  tends  to  inspire  a more  complete  and  elaborate 
development  of  the  project  to  accommodate  the  fullest  ambitions  for 
colour. 

The  course,  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  may  be  organized  under 
three  headings,  in  the  following  order : 

(a)  During  the  early  weeks  of  the  course,  no  limitations  of  any  type 
should  be  imposed  on  the  free  use  and  choice  of  colour,  nor  should  any 
reference  be  made  to  the  scientific  constitution  and  organization  of  colour 
in  harmony.  Among  the  several  advantages  secured  by  adopting  such  a 
course  are:  first,  that  it  permits  the  instructor  to  estimate  the  standard 
of  the  pupils’  sensibility  to  colour  and  originality  in  its  use;  and  second, 
that,  unhindered  by  definite  objectives,  the  student  will  become  familiar 
with  the  behaviour  of  pigments  alone  and  in  mixture,  an  experience  which 
will  justify  itself  in  the  later  and  more  careful  examination  of  colour 
principles.  The  teacher  will  early  discover  those  with  a “flair”  for  colour, 
and  be  able  later  to  extend  the  period  of  freedom  to  these,  while  con- 
centrating his  attention  on  those  less  gifted.  Finally,  timid  students  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  those  more  enterprising  and  talented. 

During  this  period,  the  “silent”  instruction  of  examples  of  good  colour 
in  nature  (its  leaves  and  flowers),  and  in  carefully  chosen  and  constantly 
visible  exhibits  of  fine  colour  in  pictures,  wallpapers,  and  textiles,  in 
posters  and  fashion  illustrations,  and  in  advertisements,  will  be  valuable. 
Scrapbooks  of  such  material  collected  by  the  student  are  useful,  and  may 
be  exchanged  for  examination. 

The  actual  work  performed  by  the  student  should  be  of  a character 
compatible  with  the  uncontrolled  choice  of  colour,  such  as  historical 
murals  of  large  size  carried  out  co-operatively,  illustrations,  story-telling 
patterns,  and  fantastic  costumes  and  backgrounds  for  stage  or  masquer- 
ade purposes. 

(b)  Such  a period  may  be  followed  by  a series  of  problems  in  which 
colour  is  determined  by  purpose,  materials  and  processes,  such  as : planning 
suits  and  dresses  appropriate  to  definite  seasons  and  occasions;  simple 
card  weaving  and  stencil  work ; planning  decorations  for  the  school 
entrance-hall  and  the  bedrooms  and  kitchens  at  home ; new  colour  schemes 
for  the  retail  store,  the  street  car  and  the  sign  post,  or  for  dinner  plates, 
tea-cups  and  kettles,  or  for  book  covers,  posters  and  food  cartons.  Dis- 
cussion of  colour  in  community  life  may  be  given  practical  form  in 
research  and  investigation  into  colours  used  in  the  exterior  decoration  of 
dwellings,  stores,  public  buildings,  streets  and  street  furniture. 
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(c)  A well-known  art  educator  is  reported  to  have  said,  “I  never 
teach  colour  systems. ” Such  an  entire  exclusion  from  the  art  course  of 
any  reference  to  existing  theories  may  be  subject  to  criticism.  The  danger 
lies,  not  in  teaching  them,  but  in  teaching  them  too  much,  in  making  the 
student  dependent  on  them.  The  teacher  whose  acquaintance  with  colour 
has  been  formalized  in  the  study  of  a currently  popular  colour  system, 
or  who  greatly  admires  it  as  a superb  achievement  of  scientific  analysis, 
is  sometimes  apt  to  over-emphasize  it  is  class-work. 

After  the  initial  experience  of  period  (a)  and  a considerable  portion 
of  period  (b),  brief  and  simple  excursions  may  be  made  into  the  elements 
of  colour  science,  in  such  exercises  as  constructing  abbreviated  value-and- 
chroma-scales,  building  a circle  of  hues,  recognizing  and  correctly  naming 
colours  of  various  compositions,  mixing  specific  colours  by  various 
methods,  and  experimenting  with  the  basic  harmonies.  In  these  exercises 
the  previous  colour  experiences  are  brought  to  a focus.  The  general 
follows  the  particular,  and  conclusions  are  made  from  the  projects  already 
completed.  Plan  and  meaning  are  given  to  colour,  and  all  its  factors  are 
related  in  a coherent  organization. 

Many  of  these  scientific  exercises  may  be  accomplished  with  a great 
saving  of  time  by  the  use  of  ready  coloured  papers,  allowing  students  to 
experiment  individually,  and  preventing  the  possibility  that,  in  mass  teach- 
ing, some  students  will  repeat  the  findings  of  others  though  not  having 
made  the  same  discovery.  These  experiments  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  such  samples  and  colour  atlases  as  are  now  available,  if  special 
care  is  taken  that  these  shall  not  be  seized  upon  as  perfections  that  make 
the  student’s  approximations  valueless.  Students  will  not  be  equipped 
in  later  adult  life  with  colour  albums  and  should  not  be  led  to  suppose 
that  they  are  essential  to  the  planning  of  colour  schemes. 

By  keeping  in  view  the  aim  to  make  students  conscious  of  colour  as 
a thing  to  be  enjoyed  and  employed  intelligently  in  their  private  and 
public  environments,  art  teachers  will  be  enriching  the  community  life 
and  serving  the  culture  of  their  times. 
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The  Teaching  of  Special  Characters  in  Typewriting 

HELEN  CHARLESWORTH 
York  Memorial  Collegiate  Institute 


THE  teaching  of  special  typewriting  characters  requires  to  a certain 
extent  special  technique,  learning  exercises,  and  learning  pro- . 
cedures. 

Such  special  technique  and  exercises  should  be  based  primarily  on  a 
consideration  of  the  differences  between  letter  and  character  typewriting, 
as  they  appear  in  the  three  learning  stages. 

The  First  Stage,  “Learning  the  Key  Board”,  as  applied  to  special 
character  writing,  does  not  merely  mean  memorizing  the  character  dis- 
tribution, but  rather  the  character  sequences  that  would  occur  in  statis- 
tical work,  listings,  and  invoicing.  Learning  the  movement  patterns  for 
such  character  sequences  presents  greater  difficulties  to  the  average  student 
than  the  simpler  letter  patterns.  In  learning  letter  patterns,  the  student 
can  progress  fairly  rapidly  on  the  letter  association  level,,  syllable  and 
word  association  level,  and  sentence  level,  all  at  the  same  time.  With 
character  patterns,  because  of  their  peculiar  nature,  progress  is  not  made 
simultaneously  on  these  three  levels.  Therefore,  the  learning  situation 
in  this  stage  should  be  arranged  to  allow  the  student  to  write  on  the  lowest 
writing  level  for  longer  and  more  intense  practice  periods  than  ordinarily. 
The  danger  here  is  in  forcing  the  student  to  write  on  a higher  level  before 
he  is  able  to  do  so. 

In  the  Second  Learning  Stage,  “Continuity  Writing,”  the  student  has 
automatized  enough  character  sequences  to  enable  him  to  start  group 
writing  on  a higher  level  instead  of  on  the  lowest.  In  this  stage  practice 
should  continue  until  difficulties  are  encountered.  Only  these  difficulties 
should  then  be  practised  on  a lower  level  until  the  students  can  write 
consistently  and  with  accuracy.  Frequently  insufficient  time  is  allowed 
for  the  intensive  practice  required  in  this  stage. 

When  the  student  has  acquired  skill  in  continuity  writing,  other  skills 
can  be  added.  In  the  Third  Stage,  “Advanced  Skill  Writing”,  the 
teacher  may  well  prepare  students  for  such  work  as  invoicing  and  listing. 
The  presentation  and  demonstration  of  new  skills  in  character  writing 
call  for  greater  care  than  letter  writing. 

Added  to  these  primary  considerations  of  teaching  technique  and  the 
learning  situation  of  special  character  writing,  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  most  effective  time  of  presentation.  If  special  characters  are 
taught  progressively  with  the  alphabetic  letters,  the  early  enthusiasm 
stimulated  by  the  novelty  of  the  subject  matter,  the  immediate  reward 
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of  effort,  and  the  obvious  correlation  with  practical  work,  can  be  more 
easily  sustained.  In  preparing  the  learning  situation,  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  need  of  acquiring  a high  skill  for  actual  office 
work  and  the  apparent  difficulties  in  acquiring  such  skill.  Therefore,  it 
is  advisable  to  present  a very  limited  number  of  new  characters  in  any 
one  lesson.  Underlying  all  these  considerations,  there  is  the  fact  that 
method  and  subject  matter  should  be  selected  in  the  light  of  the  amount 
of  time  available,  the  ability  of  the  students  to  acquire  new  skills,  and 
the  outcome  hoped  for. 

These  observations  can  be  better  illustrated  through  the  discussion  of 
introductory  lessons  presenting  special  characters,  where  the  learning 
situation  has  been  so  arranged  that  progress  can  be  made  through  the 
three  learning  stages.  These  lessons  will  include:  an  introductory  point 
of  contact,  showing  the  place  of  special  characters  in  actual  work;  a loca- 
tion drill  in  learning  the  key  board;  a facility  drill  to  aid  continuity 
writing;  and  an  accuracy  test  in  which  the  skills  already  acquired  will  be 
combined  with  the  new  skill. 

These  lessons  would  occur  early  in  the  course,  where  the  method 
of  instruction  is  that  of  using  the  index  finger  first.  Skill  will  have 
been  acquired  with  f,  g,  j,  h,  r,  u,  y,  and  t,  and  the  learning  exercises 
are,  therefore,  confined  to  these  and  the  letter  sequences  that  have  already 
been  automatized,  Since  writing  will  still  be  on  a low  level,  and  since 
special  difficulties  are  experienced  by  the  average  student  in  learning 
numbers,  the  number  of  new  characters  introduced  is  limited,  and  longer 
periods  for  intense  practice  are  planned  for. 

A few  minutes  of  the  first  lesson  might  be  spent  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  need  of  much  skill  in  actual  office  work.  If  sample  lists,  invoices, 
and  statistics  can  be  procured  from  a locally  known  office,  and  presented 
to  the  class,  the  correlation  can  be  made  more  obvious. 

Practice  in  the  location  drill  should  be  preceded  by  a careful  demon- 
stration of  the  first  finger  reaches  to  4,  5,  6,  7.  Allow  the  students  to 
spend  a few  minutes  in  making  the  reaches  without  actually  typing,  to 
ensure  a correct  sense  of  direction. 

The  following  location  drill  may  present  more  practice  than  is  neces- 
sary for  some  classes,  and,  should,  therefore,  be  adapted  to  local  needs. 
It  will  be  found  advisable  to  dictate  the  drill,  while  thoroughly  checking 
all  fingering  and  reaches.  The  drill  could  be  repeated  with  the  pupils 
writing  continuously  in  rhythm  with  a phonograph  record.  One  35- 
minute  period  could  be  spent  on  such  a drill. 

That  it  may  serve  as  a location  review,  the  drill  has  been  made  to 
consist  of  two  sixty-spaced  lines  of  each  of  the  combinations  frf,  juj  singly, 
and  then  alternately,  and  three  lines  each  of  the  combination  f4f  and  j7j. 
Since  the  characters  5 and  6 usually  present  difficulty,  it  will  be  found 
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advantageous  to  have  students  write  at  least  three  sixty-spaced  lines  of 
the  combination  ftf  and  four  lines  of  f5f,  and  similarly  for  jyj  and  j6j. 

A second  lesson  might  include  a short  period  of  review  practice,  fol- 
lowed by  a facility  drill  with  letter  and  number  combinations,  to  ensure 
correct  fingering.  The  student  can  now  begin  his  performance  in  the 
facility  drills  on  a higher  level,  instead  of  on  the  lowest,  as  in  the  first 
stage.  In  order  to  enforce  writing  on  a higher  level,  this  drill,  also, 
should  be  written  through  to  completion,  when  errors  can  be  checked. 
Then  these  errors  may  be  isolated  for  intensive  practice  on  a low  level  of 
writing.  The  student  should  be  guided  here  in  practising  only  what  is 
necessary,  and  for  as  long  as  necessary.  In  order  to  sustain  a high  writing 
level,  this  drill  may  be  practised  with  the  aid  of  a phonograph  record  until 
the  period  of  error  practice  arrives. 

From  experiment  in  this  second  lesson  drill,  review  practice  is  again 
given  on  the  combinations  frf  and  f4f,  typed  alternately  in  three  sixty- 
spaced lines;  one  line  of  juj  and  j7j ; two  lines  of  ftf  and  f5f ; three  of  jyj 
and  j6j;  three  lines  frf,  f4f,  juj,  j7j;  four  lines  of  ftf,  f5f,  jyj,  j6j.  Since 
these  groups  are  difficult,  the  extra  practice  is  recommended.  The  second 
section  is  based  on  the  groups  in  the  following  order : frf4,  juj7,  f4f4,  j7j7, 
ftf5,  f5f5,  jyj6,  j6j6,  f4j7,  f5j6,  f4f5,  j7j6,  writing  two  lines  of  each. 

When  the  student  has  perfected  this  writing  ability,  the  development 
of  real  typewriting  power  will  be  achieved  by  adding  to  this  new  skill  the 
previously  acquired  skills.  Therefore,  the  third  drill  should  combine 
such  skills  in  an  accuracy  test,  based  on  such  words  and  character  se- 
quences as  turf  f4f5;  hurry  j7j6;  thug  f4j7 ; truth  f5j6,  writing  three  lines 
of  each  group.  This  test  should  be  written  to  completion,  and  handed  in 
for  grading  on  the  basis  of  a class  median. 

A third  lesson  might  be  planned  with  a short  review  period  of  writing 
a line  of  each  of  the  words  turf,  huffy,  jutty  and  thug,  and  a facility  drill 
on  numbers  solely,  typing  a line  of  each  of  the  following  combinations: 
47,  475,  56,  567  (3  lines),  combining  the  four  groups  alternately;  764,  467, 
564,  4756,  75646,  combining  alternately  in  a last  line. 

In  the  second  year  course  of  typewriting,  one  or  two  review  lessons 
on  special  characters  may  be  planned  in  preparation  for  billing,  statement, 
and  statistical  work.  Such  a lesson  should  include  a redemonstration  of 
the  correct  reaches  for  all  the  characters,  and  dictation  of  groups  of  these 
characters,  while  inspection  is  made  for  any  incorrect  fingering.  The 
review  drills  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  practised  at  increasing 
speeds,  to  the  accompaniment  of  gramaphone  records.  The  first  drill 
will  review  the  location  of  all  special  characters,  and  the  students  should 
be  carefully  checked  on  the  manner  of  writing  this  drill.  A second  drill 
preparing  for  the  “set-up”  of  invoices  may  be  confined  to  columnar  work, 
demonstrating  use  of  tabular  keys  and  reviewing  numbers. 
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The  teaching  technique  and  learning  exercises,  as  applied  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  special  characters,  is  a portion  of  typewriting  instruction 
that  should  be  emphasized  to  a greater  degree  than  has  been  done.  The 
suggestions  that  have  been  given,  have  been  the  result  of  considerable 
experimental  work  and  are  offered  with  the  understanding  that  adapta- 
tions may  be  required  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  student. 
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Music  and  Lyric  Poetry 

LESLIE  R.  BELL 
Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 


Part  II : THE  BALLAD 


IN  the  first  article  of  this  series  it  was  pointed  out  that  a pupil’s  under- 
standing of  the  lyric  qualities  in  a poem  can  be  aided  by  a consideration 
of  the  musical  setting.  This  fact  is  particularly  true  of  the  ballads. 
The  tunes  of  these  old  songs  sound  quaint  and  unusual  to  most  modern 
ears,  but  they  tend  to  “grow”  upon  the  listener  with  every  hearing.  For 
this  reason,  the  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  listen  to  each  one  several  times, 
until  he  becomes  quite  familiar  with  it.  Both  he  and  the  teacher  will 
discover  that  a melody  which  sounds  odd  at  first  really  possesses  a charm 
all  its  own — -that  just  as  the  real  poetry  of  the  ballad  is  often  obscured 
by  the  roughness  of  the  lines,  so  the  beauty  of  the  music  is  often  hidden 
by  illogical  skips  from  one  note  to  another  or  by  unexpected  endings. 
Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  teacher  will  find  it  useful  to  draw  parallels  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  music  of  the  ballad.  He  can  explain  to  his 
pupils  that  the  melodies,  like  the  words,  originated  among  the  common 
people,  and  are  therefore  frequently  awkward  in  construction.  Again, 
the  pupil  will  note  that  just  as  the  ballads  of  England  and  Scotland  show 
differences  in  language  and  thought,  so  are  there  distinctive  national 
characteristics  to  be  found  in  the  melodies. 

Since  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  these  ballad  tunes  to  be  found, 
and  the  writer  is  limited  by  space,  he  has  confined  his  selection  to  a few 
of  those  which  appear  in  Ontario’s  prescribed  matriculation  anthology, 
“Shorter  Poems”. 


Robin  Hood  and  the  Cartal  Friar  (“Shorter  Poems”,  Part  I) 

This  melody  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  old  ballad  tunes,  and  has 
a distinctly  English  flavour.  It  was  so  popular  in  olden  times  that  it  was 


I 


J J J,  LJl  D J Jif-H-H 


In  aumm-er  time,  when  leaves  grow  green,  and  flow-ers  are  fresh  and 


gay...  Rob-in  Hood  and  his  merr-y  men  were  dis-pos-ed  to  play. 
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used  as  the  setting  for  several  poems,  including  an  old  ballad,  “The  Noble 
Fisherman”.  The  first  known  copy  of  the  tune  was  found  written  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  a book  called  “Parthenia”,  published  in  1611.  Because  of 
its  tunefulness  and  simplicity,  it  serves  as  a good  first  example  for  class- 
room presentation,  and  can  be  easily  learned  by  the  pupils. 

Dives  and  Lazarus  (“Shorter  Poems”,  Part  IV) 

This  melody  originated  in  Middlesex  county,  England,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  still  sung  occasionally  by  the  people  there.  It  is  written  in  the 
so-called  “ancient”  minor  mode,  a fact  which  partly  accounts  for  its  quaint, 
pathetic  tone.  Even  the  pupil  without  a taste  for  music  will  recognize 
this  quality  in  it. 
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Laz-ar-us  laid  him  down  and  down,  and  down  at  Div-es’  door...  ’Some 


meat,  some  drink,  broth-er  Div-es,  be-stow  up-on  the  poor. 


Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet  (“Shorter  Poems”,  Part  III) 

This  song  seems  to  have  been  made  up  from  two  older  English  tunes, 
“Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Ellinor”  and  the  ballad  of  “Fair  Margaret  and 
Sweet  William”.  Some  may  say  that  the  bright,  gay  lilt  of  this  melody 
is  ill  suited  to  the  tragic  story  told  in  the  poem,  and  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  ballads  were  generally  sung  at  feasts  and  upon 
happy  occasions,  when  lively,  spirited  tunes  were  particularly  in  demand. 


night  wo s cum,  and  sun  was  set,  they  had  not  talkt  their  fill 
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Kirconnel  Lea  (“Shorter  Poems”,  Part  III) 

This  ballad  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  true  story  of  Helen 
Irving,  whose  grave  is  in  the  Border  country.  The  melody  is  distinctly 
Scotch  in  character,  and  most  pupils  will  recognize  the  fact  that  it  differs 
from  the  tunes  of  the  English  ballads.  In  bars  3 and  11,  on  the  word 
“Helen”,  syncopation  is  introduced.  This  is  the  characteristic  Scotch 
“skirl”,  so  often  heard  on  the  bagpipes. 
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I wish  I were  where  Hel-en  lies... Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries;  0 
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that  I were  where  Hel-en  lies  on  fair  Kir-conn-ell  lea... 


Waly,  Waly  (“Shorter  Poems”,  Part  I) 

This  song  was  popular  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1600.  Its  melody 
is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  old 
Scotch  ballad  tunes.  The  composer,  of  course,  is  unknown,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  a person  of  some  talent.  The  slow,  sad  melody  catches  the 
mood  of  the  broken-hearted  lover  almost  perfectly.  Pupils  with  any 
musical  training  will  notice  the  change  of  key  (from  B flat  to  E flat)  in 
the  second  half  of  the  song.  This  has  obviously  been  done  for  effect  by 
someone  with  musical  ability. 


An£A_wje  q waly, waly,  up  the  bank..  0 waly, waly,  doun  the  brae,  and 
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waly, waly,  yon  burn-side,  where  I-  and  my  love  were  wont  to  gae  I I 
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my  true  ‘love  did 
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L lioht-lie  me 

The  Braes  of  Yarrozv  (“Shorter  Poems”,  Part  II) 

The  songs  of  the  river  Yarrow  form  a large  group  in  themselves  and 
present  a problem.  Many  of  them  seem  to  be  variations  of  one  original 
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Ballad,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  to  which  version  the  melody 
belongs.  The  writer  found  the  tune  printed  below,  attached  to  another 
version  of  the  poem,  entitled  “The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow”,  which  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  ballad  in  the  “Shorter  Poems”.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  same  melody  was  used  for  both  versions. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  effect  produced  by  the  unusual  ending 
of  the  song. 


Late  ■< 
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e'en,  drink-ing  the  wine,  ; 
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set  a com-bat  them  be-tween,  to  fight  it  in.  the  daw-ing. 


Sir  Patrick  Spcns  (“Shorter  Poems”,  Part  I) 

The  words  of  this  ballad  are  well  known,  but  one  does  not  often  hear 
it  sung,  because  of  the  unusual  and  almost  clumsy  nature  of  its  melody. 
What  the  song  lacks  in  tune,  however,  it  gains  in  historical  interest,  since 
it  provides  a fascinating  example  of  a very  old  melody,  originating  among 
the  peasantry  of  early  Scotland. 


m 


in)} 


The  king  sits  in  Dum-fer-ling  toune,  drink-ing  the  blude-reid 


wine:  *0  whar  will  I get  guid  sail-or  to  sail  this  sohip  of  mine  ?* 


Music  and  Dramatics  in  the  Schools 

An  event  of  real  interest  in  Toronto  this  fall  is  the  organization  of  a 
secondary  school  orchestral  and  choral  society,  with  a membership  of 
pupils  from  the  collegiates,  and  commercial  and  technical  schools  of  the 
city.  This  venture  provides  an  interesting  example  of  the  increasing 
cooperation  in  music  among  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  organization 
came  into  being  after  a group  of  school  orchestral  conductors  discussed 
the  matter  together  in  September.  The  leadership  of  the  choir  has  been 
taken  by  Miss  Emily  Tedd,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Toronto  Public  Schools, 
while  Mr.  Eldon  Brethour  is  conducting  the  symphony  ensemble.  The 
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teachers  in  charge  of  music  in  the  individual  schools  hold  offices  in  the 
society,  or  act  as  assistant  conductors.  After  two  months’  rehearsing, 
the  dual  organization  has  shown  a progress  beyond  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  those  in  charge.  Every  Saturday  morning,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred vocalists  assemble  to  rehearse  in  Jarvis  Collegiate,  and  in  the  after- 
noon their  places  are  taken  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra.  Teachers 
and  music  lovers  should  await  with  interest  the  first  public  performance 
of  the  society  to  be  given  at  Massey  Hall  late  in  January.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  chorales  by  Bach,  Fafranek’s  “Atlantis”  suite,  and 
a movement  from  Haydn’s  “Surprise  Symphony”.  Instrumental  solos 
will  also  be  a feature  of  the  evening’s  performance. 

Some  interesting  Shakespearean  productions  are  promised  to  Toronto 
this  season.  Parkdale  C.I.’s  Dramatic  Guild  is  planning  a presentation 
of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  in  which  the  concert  orchestra  will 
assist  with  the  famous  incidental  music  of  Felix  Mendelssohn;  Northern 
Vocational  School  will  produce  “Macbeth”,  while  Mr.  N.  A.  Benson  of 
Danforth  Technical  School  is  training  a cast  for  “Hamlet”.  Past  Shakes- 
pearean performaces  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  are  sufficient 
assurance  that  this  year’s  production  of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  will 
be  a success. 

The  performance  of  the  mixed  choir  at  Bloor  C.I.’s  commencement 
exercises  on  Nov.  19  was  a credit  to  the  school  and  to  the  energetic  con- 
ductor, Mr.  John  Moriss.  The  Bach  chorale,  “Come  I,  Lord,  with 
Gladness”,  a difficult  number  at  any  time,  was  sung  with  astonishingly 
fine  accuracy  of  pitch  and  tonal  interpretation,  and  the  four  part  version 
of  the  “Londonderry  Air”  made  that  popular  melody  seem  no  longer 
hackneyed  but  fresh  and  interesting  again.  Mr.  Moriss’s  choir  shows  us 
what  can  be  done  even  in  the  smaller  collegiates.  Last  year  while  several 
of  the  larger  schools  were  complaining  that  it  was  impossible  to  interest 
boys  in  glee  club  work,  Bloor  organized  a male  choir  of  twenty,  which 
proved  good  enough  to  sing  over  a large  radio  network.  This  year  girls’ 
voices  have  been  added,  and  we  can  expect  even  better  results. 

[The  School  would  be  glad  to  have  similar  news  from  other  districts. 
Let  the  editor  know  what  your  school  is  doing  or  proposes  to  do  in  either 
music  or  the  drama.] 


Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

Changes  in  Inspectors:  Three  new  provincial  inspectors  of  schools 
have  been  appointed  recently  by  the  Ontario  government.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Wallace,  M.A.,  has  been  made  an  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  He 
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received  his  early  education  in  Meaford  High  School,  and  later  attended 
the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1914-15.  He  then 
saw  military  service  with  the  University  of  Toronto  Training  Company, 
and  went  overseas  with  the  First  Canadian  Tank  Battalion.  After  the 
war,  he  attended  Queen’s  University,  where  he  obtained  his  B.A.  in  1922 
and  his  M.A.  in  1923,  and  was  awarded  the  Queen’s  University  Travelling 
Fellowship.  Later  he  did  a year’s  graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  took 
a summer  course  at  Oxford.  From  1924  to  1936,  Mr.  Wallace  taught 
in  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton,  and  during  the  last  six 
years  he  was  head  of  the  Department  of  English  and  History. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ewers,  B.A.,  retired  at  the  end  of  August  from  the  position 
of  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Rainy  River  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Frances.  Mr.  Ewers  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Port  Perry  Public  and  High  Schools,  and  after  some  years  of  teaching  in 
public  schools,  attended  Queen’s  University,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1911.  He  then  taught  in  continuation  and  high  schools  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  inspectorate.  Mr.  Ewers  is  now  living 
at  250  Lauder  Ave.,  Toronto. 

The  new  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  the  Rainy  River  District  is 
Mr.  W.  Edgar  Eade,  B.A.,  B.Paed.  He  was  born  at  West  Hill,  York 
County,  and  attended  Markham  and  East  Toronto  (now  Malvern)  High 
Schools.  After  teaching  for  some  time,  he  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Queen’s  University  in  1929,  and  in  1932  his  B.Paed.  from  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Mr.  Eade  has  had  much  experience  in  public  school  teach- 
ing. After  two  years  in  Gorrie  (Huron  Co.),  he  was  principal  in  Kin- 
cardine and  Dryden,  assistant  in  Fort  William,  and  for  the  past  twenty- 
two  years,  Principal  of  Francis  St.  School,  Fort  William.  He  will  now 
reside  in  Fort  Frances. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  B.A.,  who  retired  from  the  position  of  Inspector  of 
Public  Schools  in  Port  Arthur  and  District  to  the  East,  got  his  secondary 
school  training  in  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute  under  Cortez 
Fessenden,  and  then  attended  Queen’s  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1897.  After  a year  in  the  Ontario  Normal  College  in 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Wilson  taught  for  twenty  years  in  Ontario  secondary 
schools.  In  Gananoque  High  School  he  was  associated  with  the  late 
Professor  W.  E.  Macpherson,  and  in  Kenora  with  the  late  H.  W.  Irwin. 
His  last  secondary  school  post  was  in  the  Haileybury  High  School  and 
School  of  Mines.  From  1919  to  1924,  Mr.  Wilson  was  Inspector  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  Districts  of  Temiscaming  and  Cochrane,  and  from 
1924  to  1936,  of  the  cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William.  He  is  now 
living  at  94  Heath  St.  E.,  Toronto. 

The  new  Inspector  in  Port  Arthur  and  District  to  the  East  is  Mr. 
W.  J.  Judd,  B.A.,  who  received  his  elementary  education  in  rural  schools 
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near  London,  his  secondary  education  in  London  Central  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  his  professional  training  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto,  1915-16.  After  teaching  for  four  years  in  St. 
George’s  School,  London,  Mr.  Judd  was  appointed  Principal  of  Pine 
School,  London.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  principalship  of  St. 
James  School,  where  he  remained  until  his  recent  appointment.  While 
teaching,  Mr.  Judd  obtained  his  B.A.  degree  from  Queen’s  University  in 
1931,  and  his  Inspector’s  Certificate  from  the  Department  of  Education 
in  1934.  He  will  reside  in  Port  Arthur. 

ONTARIO  TEACHERS  ON  EXCHANGE  WITH  OTHER  TEACHERS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1936-37 

The  following  is  a list  of  teachers  from  Ontario  who  are  on  exchange  for  the 


school  year  1936-37  with  other  teachers  in 

1.  Elementary  Teachers  Overseas 

Miss  E.  M.  Busby,  Danforth  Park  S.,  York  Co.! 
Miss  Florence  Busby,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.; 

Miss  Phyllis  M.  Duckworth,  Windsor,  Ont.; 
Miss  Meta  Fife,  Beeton,  Ont.; 

Miss  Laura  E.  Glenn,  Windsor,  Ont.; 

Miss  Elizabeth  Grady,  St.  Mary’s  S.S.,  Toronto; 
Miss  Ann  R.  Horan,  St.  Ann’s  S.S.,  Toronto; 
Miss  Mary  Horan,  St.  Ann’s  S.S.,  Toronto; 

Miss  Mary  Houston,  Perth,  Ont.; 

Miss  Gertrude  Kidney,  Oshawa,  Ont.; 

Miss  Jean  I.  Lennox,  Keewatin,  Ont.; 

Mr.  F.  J.  Lorriman,  Wilkinson  S.,  Toronto; 

Miss  Isabel  MacNab,  Bruce  School,  Toronto; 
Miss  Ina  Marshall,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.; 

Mr.  D.  Macpherson,  Danforth  Park  S. , York  Co. 
Miss  Edith  Moore,  Carlton  P.S.,  Toronto; 

Miss  Marjorie  B.  Nicol,  Brantford,  Ont.; 

Miss  Eva  R.  Nokes,  Secord  P.S.,  York  Co.; 

Miss  M.  Roberts,  Duke  of  Con.  S.,  Toronto; 
Miss  M.  Saunders,  John  Wanless  S.,  Toronto; 
Miss  J.  Schissler,  R.  H.  McGregor  S.,  York  Co.; 
Miss  Mary  Schofield,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.; 

Miss  Marjorie  Shannon,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.; 

Miss  Lilian  M.  Stanley,  Ottawa,  Ont.; 

Mr.  C.  C.  Sweetman,  Queen  Alex.  S.,  Toronto; 
Miss  Agnes  G.  Taylor,  Eganville,  Ont.; 

Mr.  Cameron  Varcoe,  McMurrich  S.,  Toronto; 
Miss  Lillus  Westlake,  Chatham,  Ont.; 

Miss  Amy  C.  Yuill,  Hodgson  S.,  Toronto; 

2.  Secondary  Teachers  Overseas 

Miss  Gertrude  Bodkin,  Commercial  S.,  London; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hobbs,  Northern  Voca.  S.,  Toronto; 

3.  Normal  School  Teachers  Overseas 

Miss  M.  McCready,  Normal  S.,  Hamilton; 

4.  Elementary  Teachers  in  Other  Provinces 

Miss  Agnes  Coleman,  Schumacher,  Ont.; 

Miss  G.  Cunningham,  Lucan,  Ont.; 

Miss  F.  W.  Dohn,  Gledhill  S.,  Toronto; 

Miss  A.  M.  Forrester,  Clinton  St.  S.,  Toronto; 


the  British  Empire : 

Overseas  Teachers  in  Ontario 

Miss  Doris  E.  Castle,  London,  England. 

Miss  Jean  Shanks,  West  Lothian,  Scotland. 

Miss  Dorothy  Lambden,  Maidstone,  England. 
Miss  Muriel  Clinton,  Leicester,  England. 

Miss  Doris  M.  Worlock,  London,  England. 

Miss  W.  L.  Meldrum,  S.S.,  Dundee,  Scotland. 
Miss  Elizabeth  McDermott,  Greenock,  Scotland 
Miss  Jean  McMenemy,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Miss  Nora  Robinson,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England. 
Miss  Muriel  Cameron,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Miss  Adelaide  Evans,  Birkenhead,  England. 
Miss  J.  L.  Russell,  London,  England. 

Miss  Isabella  Paterson,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Miss  Violet  M.  Loader,  Tottenham,  England. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Dallas,  Kettering,  England. 

Miss  E.  L.  MacKinnon,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Miss  E.  S.  Barclay,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 
Miss  Marjorie  B.  Knott,  Barking,  England. 

Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Middlesex,  England. 

Miss  Olga  Pritchard,  London,  England. 

Miss  Margaret  O.  Rees,  Monmouthshire,  Wales. 
Miss  Gertrude  O’Neill,  Monmouthshire,  Wales. 
Miss  M.  C.  Melville,  Dunfermline,  Scotland. 
Miss  Frances  M.  Dixon,  Birmingham,  England. 
Miss  Margery  Turnage,  London,  England. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jenkins,  Hampshire,  England. 
Miss  Ethel  Mottshaw,  Bolton,  England. 

Miss  May  H.  Klein,  Birmingham,  England. 

Miss  Stella  Maidment,  Sussex,  England. 

Overseas  Secondary  Teachers  in  Ontario 

Miss  Florence  Cornett,  Bolton,  England. 

Miss  Kate  Ferguson,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Overseas  Teachers  in  Ontario 

Miss  P.  Downie,  Moray  Tr.  Coll.,  Edin.,  Scot. 

Teachers  from  Other  Provinces  in  Ontario 

Miss  Marie  Irwin,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Miss  Frances  Lewis,  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia. 

Miss  M.  Walker,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miss  Margaret  Estey,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Elementary  Teachers  in  Other  Provinces 

— continued 

Miss  Bessie  Fulcher,  North  Bay,  Ont.; 

Miss  Ethel  Goff,  Park  S.,  Toronto; 

Miss  Kate  J.  McColman,  Stoney  Creek,  Ont.; 
Miss  Irene  Reaman,  Gledhill  S.,  Toronto; 

Miss  C.  C.  Mitchinson,  J.  R.  Wilcox  S.,  York  Co.: 
Miss  Velma  Sangwin,  Roselands  S.,  York  Co.; 
Miss  Marjorie  A.  Vance,  Picton,  Ont.; 

Miss  Grace  Walters,  Chatham,  Ont.; 


Teachers  from  Other  Provinces  in  Ontario 

— continued 

Miss  M.  McPherson,  Courtenay,  B.C. 

Miss  Kathleen  Fromey,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Miss  Margaret  Sanborn,  Golden,  B.C. 

Miss  K.  L.  McLuckie,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miss  Alice  Mellor,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Miss  Maidie  Post,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Miss  A.  Prescott,  Alberni,  B.C. 

Miss  R.  E.  Bell,  Revelstoke,  B.C. 


There  are  44  Ontario  teachers  on  exchange  for  the  school  year  1936-37.  This 
is  exactly  the  same  number  as  were  on  exchange  in  the  previous  school  year.  Ontario 
teachers  desiring  to  go  on  exchange  for  the  next  school  year  should  get  forms  of 
application  from  Neil  McDougall,  Interchange  Officer,  Department  of  Education, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


New  Brunswick 

A Great  Educationist.  Dr.  Louis  Guertin,  C.S.C.,  seventy-two  years 
old,  recently  celebrated  at  St.  Joseph’s  University,  the  golden  jubilee  of 
his  life  as  a religieun  and  of  his  association  with  the  university.  Ex- 
President  of  the  University,  he  still  does  some  teaching,  and  is  revered 
and  loved  by  all  the  students. 

Next  to  his  devotion  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  his  joy  in  the 
success  of  his  students,  Dr.  Guertin  is  noted  for  his  love  for  agriculture 
and  his  happiness  in  the  production  of  a big  hay  crop  and  the  filling  of 
the  vegetable  bins  from  the  large  college  farm.  It  is  in  the  fields  and 
among  the  crops  that  he  passes  his  leisure  hours,  and  there  it  is  that  the 
visitor  to  the  educational  institution  which  crowns  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Memramcook  Valley  may  often  find  him. 

Adult  Education.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Fisheries  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  New  Brunswick  fishermen  will  take 
a special  course  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  N.S.,  from 
November  18th  to  December  17th.  The  course  will  include  agricultural 
subjects,  co-operative  business,  public  speaking,  and  club  organization,  as 
well  as  purely  cultural  subjects. 

Visual  Education.  Fredericton  is  taking  the  lead  in  visual  education. 
The  Board  of  School  Trustees  has  purchased  a sound  film  projector,  and 
visual  education  programmes  are  carried  out  on  Monday  morning  at 
Charlotte  Street  School,  Tuesday  at  High  School,  Wednesday  at  Regent 
Street,  Thursday  at  Smythe  Street,  and  Friday  at  York  Street.  A film 
library  is  being  gradually  built  up,  and  the  students  are  taking  a lively 
interest  in  the  showings,  which  are  becoming  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  school.  At  Charlotte  Street  School  recently  a film  on  the  care  of  the 
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teeth  was  shown — a film  prepared  by  leading  authorities  of  the  continent 
— and  the  machine  was  operated  by  one  of  the  students. 

Rothesay  Consolidated  School  will  soon  be  provided  with  a visual 
projector.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  Chapter  of  the 
1.0. D.E.  it  was  decided  that  they  would  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
trustees  of  the  school  and  share  equally  with  them  the  cost  of  purchasing 
a projector.  It  is  believed  that  the  chapter  will  be  the  first  to  make  a 
donation  of  that  kind  as  part  of  its  educational  programme. 

The  Saint  John  High  School  students  recently  staged  two  one-act 
plays  and  raised  sufficient  funds  to  provide  a suitable  screen  for  present- 
ing films  in  their  large  auditorium,  which  seats  over  eleven  hundred. 

New  Brunswick  Teachers  Assemble.  During  the  past  month  about 
1250  teachers  have  assembled  in  various  sections  of  the  province  in  what 
are  termed  county  institutes,  discussing  for  two  days  their  problems. 

Gloucester  County  teachers  assembled  at  Bathurst  on  October  8th  and 
9th,  with  a record  attendance  of  113.  The  first  morning  the  teachers 
visited  the  various  departments  of  the  Bathurst  schools. 

The  teachers  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties  met  at  Woodstock  on 
October  8th  and  9th.  At  one  session  the  primary  and  intermediate  sections 
took  the  form  of  a rural  school,  with  Luther  O’Regan  and  William  Budd 
acting  as  teachers. 

The  teachers  of  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties  met  at  Sussex  on 
October  22nd  and  23rd.  An  all-time  record  for  attendance  was  established, 
with  225  enrolled.  At  an  evening  meeting  an  educational  sound  film  was 
shown. 

York  and  Sunbury  Counties  met  at  Fredericton  October  29th  and  30th. 
For  discussion' of  various  subjects  the  Institute  divided  into  sections.  At 
an  evening  meeting  there  was  a presentation  of  the  main  features  of  visual 
education,  followed  by  a social  hour. 

Northumberland  County  teachers  gathered  at  Chatham  on  October 
29th  and  30th.  Important  decisions  of  this  group  of  teachers  were : 
(1)  to  meet  annually  instead  of  biennially,  hereafter,  (2)  to  establish 
at  Newcastle  an  institute  library  with  books  accessible  to  all  teachers  in 
the  county.  They  also  initiated  an  interesting  step  by  appointing  at  the 
beginning  of  their  session  a Search  Committee,  the  members  of  which 
would  circulate  among  the  teachers  during  the  session  and  find  out  what 
suggestions  the  various  teachers  had  which  would  prove  helpful  in 
arranging  a programme  for  next  year. 

Westmorland,  Kent  and  Albert  County  teachers,  four  hundred  strong, 
assembled  at  Moncton  on  October  29th  and  30th.  A resolution  was  passed 
favouring  the  establishing  of  a travelling  school  library,  but  definite  action 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
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Madawaska  teachers,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them,  met  at 
Edmundston  November  12th  and  13th. 

Among  the  many  topics  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  county  in- 
stitutes were  the  following:  Adult  education,  visual  education,  examina- 
tions, the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  rural  education,  home  and  school 
clubs,  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  schools,  physical  education,  the  importance 
of  French,  the  teaching  of  various  subjects. 

Quebec 

Dr.  Elson  Irving  Rexford,  whose  resignation  from  the  Protestant 
Committee  was  announced  last  month,  died  on  October  21st  at  his  home 
in  Montreal.  A former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  chair- 
man and  member  of  the  Protestant  Committee  and  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Examiners,  Dr.  Rexford  was  also  devoted  to  religious  education,  and 
the  education  of  retarded  children  and  crippled  children.  He  made  the 
first  rural  school  course  of  study  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1882,  and 
has  been  an  acknowledged  leader  in  education  during  half  a century. 
General  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  members  of  his  family,  many  of 
whom  were  or  are  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  trustees  administering  the  Fisher  Trust  Fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Protestant  schools  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the 
County  of  Brome  have  again  made  an  interesting  annual  report.  During 
fourteen  years  of  their  existence,  the  four  trustees  have  distributed  more 
than  $60,000  in  promoting  the  aims  of  the  Trust.  They  have  made  grants 
to  schools  in  proportion  to  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  evidence  of  an 
earnest  effort  to  live  up  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  school  inspectors. 

(1)  Agriculture:  Two  scholarships  of  $75  each  tenable  for  two  years  were 
offered  to  students  from  the  superior  schools  of  the  county  and  were  tenable  at 
Macdonald  College. 

A grant  was  also  made  to  the  District  Agricultural  Representative,  and  assist- 
ance was  given  to  provide  prizes  for  school  fairs,  in  order  to  organize  calf  and  pig 
clubs  in  the  county,  and  to  encourage  the  raising  of  pigs  and  hogs.  About  $725 
was  spent  in  these  activities. 

(2)  Protestant  Education:  Three  scholarships  to  rural  pupils  in  the  county  were 
made  available  in  the  High  Schools  at  Knowlton,  Sutton  and  Cowanville,  and  also 
at  the  Mansonville  Intermediate  School,  the  winners  being  determined  by  standing 
in  the  June  examinations.  Thirty-three  pupils  have  enjoyed  these  scholarships. 

Two  scholarships  were  offered  to  students  taking  domestic  science  courses  at 
Macdonald  College,  but  there  were  no  applicants. 

Six  scholarships  were  awarded  to  teachers  of  the  county  who  attended  the 
Summer  School  at  Macdonald  College  and  returned  to  teach  in  the  county. 

Prizes  for  essays  on  the  subject,  “My  Impressions  of  Canadian  Agriculture”, 
as  a teachers’  guide  in  this  subject,  were  awarded  to  twelve  teachers  in  the  various 
municipalities  and  in  the  county  as  a whole. 
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Twenty-eight  teachers  satisfied  the  Standard  Teacher  Tests  as  laid  down  by 
the  trustees  and  received  prizes. 

Six  schools  received  prizes  for  being  the  most  attractive  in  each  municipality. 
The  teachers  received  a money  prize  and  prize  books  or  other  school  material  were 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

The  trustees  also  made  grants  to  school  boards  to:  (1)  encourage  repairs  to 
to  schools ; (2)  encourage  the  introduction  of  the  new  Empire  Sanitary  Single 
Desks  in  one  approved  school  for  each  municipality;  (3)  encourage  a longer  session 
in  schools  by  paying  half  the  salary  for  the  extra  month. 

The  Fisher  Trustees  co-operated  with  the  Knowlton  Chapter  of  the  I.O.D.E. 
in  securing  medical  examinations  of  pupils  in  Knowlton  High  School.  For  some 
time,  the  trustees  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  their  expenditures  at  the  previous 
level,  although  their  investments  have  been  running  the  risk  of  producing  a lower 
revenue. 

The  extraordinarily  fruitful  results  of  the  administration  of  this  fund  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  administration  of  the  trustees,  and  show  what  could  be  done  by 
a little  extra  endowment  to  encourage  education  and  agriculture  over  a large  area 
in  supplementing  the  funds  devoted  to  these  purposes  by  public  taxation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mackay  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  payments  of  pupils  for  education  in  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  amounts  only  to  10%  of  the  cost.  It  was  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  no  pupil  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  tuition  fees,  had  been 
refused  admission,  and  furthermore,  that  the  graduate  pupils  have  been 
able  to  retain  their  positions  in  industry  at  a time  when,  through  lack  of 
employment,  so  many  people  had  been  released. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  includes  not  only  speech  training  and  lip 
reading,  but  also  the  usual  academic  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  and 
manual  and  vocational  training.  The  Mackay  School  for  the  Deaf  has 
been  very  successful  in  all  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  placing  its 
graduates  in  remunerative  employment. 

Saskatchewan 

The  attendance  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Regina  of  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  was  150,  the  largest  in  recent  years.  Dr.  G.  F. 
Rogers  of  Toronto  presided.  An  account  of  the  meeting  is  given  on 
page  281. 

President,  Mr.  Lome  F.  Titus,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  and  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Sturdy,  with  twenty  councillors  of  the  Teachers’  Federation  from  the 
southern  areas  of  the  province,  met  the  Government  recently  for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  following  requests:  a minimum  salary  of  $750,  liquidation 
of  arrears  of  teachers’  salaries,  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  quarters  of  a million  dollars,  payment  of  grants  directly  to 
the  teachers,  revision  of  the  financial  structure  of  the  educational  system, 
assistance  through  relief  agencies  for  teachers  on  inadequate  salaries, 
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assistance  in  the  nature  of  relief  for  schools  in  such  matters  as  equip- 
ment, library,  and,  incidental  supplies. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  convention  of  the  Canadian  Education 
Association  Dr.  D.  P.  McColl  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Snell  were  made  honorary 
life  members.  Prior  to  his  retirement  a few  years  ago  Dr.  McColl  was 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  Dr.  Snell  was  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Saskatoon. 
Dr.  Snell  came  to  Saskatchewan  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  held 
important  positions  in  the  province,  including  that  of  inspector  of  schools 
and  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  Saskatoon. 

The  Homemakers’  Club  of  the  Bracken  area  in  the  extreme  south- 
western portion  of  the  province,  continues  its  interest  in  school  festivals. 
The  seventh  annual  festival  just  completed  was  among  the  best  yet 
sponsored.  Nine  entries  were  included  in  the  drama  competition  and 
six  in  the  musical,  the  programme  extending  from  10.00  a.m.  until  5.00 
p.m.  Fully  250  children  representing  eleven  schools  from  the  Shaunavon 
inspectorate  were  in  attendance’. 

Twelve  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Arran  entered  the  recent  oratorical 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Arran  District  Teachers’  Association.  The  Osin 
school  had  the  highest  number  of  points  and  was  presented,  through  its 
teacher,  Miss  Mildred  Henderson,  with  the  association  shield.  Arran 
school  came  second  and  Kobar  third. 

Sponsored  by  a committee  set  up  by  the  Regina  Union  of  Unemployed 
to  provide  for  cultural  needs  of  children,  a number  of  new  cultural  groups 
have  sprung  up  in  the  city.  Already  registrations  in  excess  of  100  have 
been  received  for  instruction  in  singing,  violin,  piano,  tap  dancing,  and 
physical  culture  given  by  the  new  groups  to  the  children.  Use  of  the 
basement  auditorium  of  one  of  the  churches  has  been  granted  one  group, 
while  another  group  uses  Settlement  House  for  its  classes.  Several  other 
Regina  buildings  have  been  offered  to  the  groups  for  meetings  and 
classes.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  these  offers  shortly  if  the  growth  of 
the  project  continues  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in  its  early  stages.  The  greatest 
difficulty  the  committee  in  charge  is  meeting  is  to  obtain  teachers  for  the 
growing  cultural  instruction  body. 

The  collegiate  institute  board,  Regina,  has  decided  to  engage  a school 
health  officer  for  the  city  collegiates,  duties  to  commence  in  1937.  During 
the  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  nearly  3,000  students  in 
attendance  at  the  four  high  schools  and  that  medical  service  could  be 
provided  at  less  than  $1.00  per  student.  A committee  of  the  board  was 
authorized  to  advertise  for  a suitable  officer. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Tax  Commission,  appointed  a few  months 
ago  by  the  provincial  government,  will  have  its  report  ready  for  the 
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government  by  December  1.  The  commission,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Neil  H.  Jacoby,  has  been  receiving  representations  from  individuals 
and  organizations  on  matters  affecting  the  whole  question  of  taxation  in 
the  province.  It  is  believed  that  a portion  of  the  report  will  deal  with 
taxation  as  it  affects  the  operation  of  schools.  Recently,  representatives 
of  various  educational  organizations  throughout  the  province  met  the 
commission  and  placed  their  views  before  it. 

The  Government  Correspondence  School  continues  to  give  much- 
needed  assistance  to  pupils  in  rural  areas.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  this  school  term  the  enrolment  is  larger  than  that  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  In  the  public  school  grades  493  pupils  have  enrolled  for  tuition, 
while  176  have  received  the  courses,  the  instruction  being  given,  in  each 
case,  by  some  competent  person  in  the  district.  These  pupils  reside  out- 
side organized  school  territory,  or  are  physically  unable  to  attend  school. 
In  the  high  school  grades,  IX,  X,  XI,  7,051  pupils  in  attendance  at  rural 
schools  are  receiving  the  correspondence  school  courses.  The  teacher  is 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  the  answer  papers,  and  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  pupils’  difficulties.  In  addition,  495  pupils,  including  403  in 
grade  XI,  are  receiving  full  tuition  from  the  Correspondence  School. 
Altogether  955  teachers  have  secured  the  courses  for  their  own  use,  and 
40  returned  soldiers  are  at  present  receiving  the  courses  free  of  charge. 

British  Columbia 

As  is  natural  and  desirable,  the  new  programme  of  studies,  grades  I 
to  IX,  is  being  submitted  to  cool  criticism  as  well  as  to  sympathetic 
examination.  The  editor  of  the  B.C.  Teacher,  the  organ  of  the  B.C. 
Teachers’  Federation,  finds  evidence  of  haste  and  perhaps  of  overloading. 
The  English,  too,  of  the  report,  he  finds  sadly  in  need  of  emendation  and 
improvement  here  and  there.  But  treating  the  report  as  a whole  he 
congratulates  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  co-workers.  Regarding 
buildings  and  equipment  the  committees  have  had  in  mind  ideal  condi- 
tions rather  than  existing  circumstances.  After  all,  the  workers  are  on 
safe  ground  in  this.  The  ideal  is  always  an  inspiration  that  begets  the 
aspiration  to  reach  it.  And  the  framers  of  the  programme  not  only 
invite  criticism,  but  they  urge  it.  They  look  forward  to  the  issue  of 
new  editions  from  time  to  time,  each  one,  through  the  acceptance  of 
constructive  criticism,  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor. 

A year  ago  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  B.C.  Teachers’ 
Federation,  functioning  hitherto  only  at  Easter  conventions,  was  defin- 
itely organized  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  valuable  work  throughout  the 
year.  Subjects  have  been  chosen  for  study  and  research,  in  order  to 
improve  the  services  of  elementary  teachers,  and  to  promote  the  legit- 
imate interests  of  the  members  of  their  association. 
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Within  a fortnight  British  Columbia  lost  by  untimely  death  two  of 
its  leading  educationists,  in  the  persons  of  school  inspectors  P.  H.  Sheffield 
who  passed  away,  October  6,  aged  44,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  Graham, 
who  passed  away  just  two  weeks  later,  aged  62. 

Mr.  Sheffield,  an  American  by  birth,  became  Canadianized  at  an 
early  age  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  Belmont  Superior  School,  Murrayville,  B.C.  In  later  years,  appointed 
provincial  inspector,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Kootenay  district,  in  which 
the  Doukhobor  settlement  lies.  The  extremists,  especially,  of  this  faith, 
were  opposed  to  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  public  schools, 
believing  this  would  tend  to  alienate  them  from  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  In  various  ways  they  tried  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Mr.  Sheffield  took  the  ground  that  there 
was  much  good  in  these  people,  and  that  with  the  exercise  of  patience  for 
a few  years  they  might  be  counted  on  to  become  good  Canadian  citizens, 
a valuable  addition  to  the  country’s  population.  The  success  of  his 
policy  of  sympathy  combined  with  firmness  warranted  his  transfer,  a few 
months  ago,  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Schools  in  the  Sumas-Matsqui- 
Abbotsford  larger  administrative  area.  Here,  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  months,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  ratepayer, 
and  the  new  experiment  was  voted  a pronounced  success.  Had  life  been 
granted  him  for  a few  more  years,  there  is  little  doubt  that  much  more 
widely  extended  labours  would  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 

Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  Graham  in  early  youth  attended  Walkerton 
High  School,  and  often  referred  with  gratitude  to  the  thorough  training 
he  received  there.  After  a teaching  apprenticeship  in  Ontario,  he  came 
to  the  Pacific  Cocst,  and  was  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the 
South  Vancouver  School,  afterwards  the  Selkirk  School,  in  1899.  South 
Vancouver  developed  rapidly,  and  in  1911  Mr.  Graham  was  appointed 
to  inspect  the  schools  and  administer  the  system.  A high  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  classrooms  testified  to  his  ability  and  his  faithful  service. 
In  1915,  answering  the  call  of  duty,  he  went  overseas,  and  served  as 
major  on  the  Western  Front  until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  his  return, 
he  again  took  up  his  educational  work.  With  the  amalgamation  of 
Vancouver,  South  Vancouver,  and  Point  Grey  into  the  larger  urban 
municipality,  he  became  inspector  of  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  and 
continued  his  life-work  until  the  end  came  so  unexpectedly.  He  was 
faithful,  methodical,  conscientious,  hard-working,  and  thorough.  In  his 
dealings  with  teachers  he  was  just,  painstaking,  helpful  and  encouraging. 
In  private  life  he  was  blameless  and  considerate;  as  a citizen,  fearless, 
open,  straightforward. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  14,  Mr.  J.  R.  Pollock,  recently  retired 
after  a quarter  of  a century’s  service  as  principal  of  Dawson  School, 
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Vancouver,  was  honoured  at  a meeting  of  School  Board  officials,  parents, 
pupils  and  friends. 

The  British  Columbia  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  State  of 
Washington  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  held  their  first  inter- 
national conference  in  Vancouver  on  October  23.  A number  of  out- 
standing educationists  were  present,  and  “The  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion and  Adult  Education,”  “Some  Aspects  of  Adult  Education,”  and 
“The  Problems  of  Youth,”  were  amongst  the  subjects  discussed. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan,  president  of  the  B.C.  Teachers’  Federation,  in  a 
message  to  the  members,  reports  that  Mr.  Charlesworth,  General  Sec- 
retary, and  he  attended  the  recent  Trustees’  Convention  at  Penticton, 
by  special  invitation.  They  were  accorded  the  freedom  of  the  floor, 
and  without  restraint  took  part  in  the  discussions.  The  trustees  showed 
a fine  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  Federation,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  joint  meetings  to  discuss  issues  that  might  otherwise  lead  to 
misunderstanding. 

The  Appeal  Board,  he  further  reports,  has  functioned  successfully. 
There  were  fewer  cases  than  usual,  and  only  one  was  lost.  Proposed 
appeals  are  first  investigated  by  the  Federation,  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval expressed.  At  the  sessions  of  the  Appeal  Board  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Federation  act  in  co-operation  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Education  Department,  not  as  special  pleaders  for  the  teachers. 

Nova  Scotia 

Examining  Board. — The  Nova  Scotia  high  school  examinations  of 
grades  XI  and  XII  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Common  Exam- 
ining Board  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  since  1931. 
The  Board  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ments of  Education  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  the 
Council  of  Higher  Education,  Newfoundland;  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Newfoundland;  the  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Newfoundland;  two  representatives  from  the  private 
schools  within  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland;  and  two 
representatives  from  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  each  unit.  (By 
“unit”  is  meant  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Newfoundland.) 

The  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  for  1936  was  held  in  Halifax 
on  November  4th  and  5th  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  are  to  determine  all  general  poli- 
cies in  ccnnection  with  the  preparation  and  administration  of  the  exam- 
inations, and  the  marking  and  rating  of  the  candidates’  answer  papers. 
The  Board  does  not  set  up  examination  centres.  This  is  the  duty  of  each 
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unit  wishing  papers  to  be  prepared  for  its  use.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are 
80  examination  centres,  and  the  conducting  of  the  examinations  at  the 
centres  is  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Board  appoints  an  executive  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  those  who 
set  the  papers  and  of  those  who  read  the  papers  and  of  any  employee  of 
the  Board. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  November  5th,  Dr.  F.  G.  Morehouse,  who  had 
recently  been  appointed  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Halifax  City,  retired  as 
vice-chairman  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wetmore,  Principal  of 
Yarmouth  Academy,  who  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
secondary  teachers. 

An  important  resolution  passed  provided  for  the  invitation  of  two 
representatives  of  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  be  present  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Board  (in  addition  to  the  two 
members  provided  by  the  constitution)  and  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions without  power  to  vote.  Further,  one  of  those  two  special  repre- 
sentatives was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  the  same  terms. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  private  school  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Presentation  Orders,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  was 
admitted  to  membership  on  the  Board  as  a private  school. 

Carnegie  Advisory  Committee. — The  Central  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  held  at  Dalhousie 
University,  Halifax,  on  Friday,  November  6th,  1936.  The  Committee 
dealt  with  the  report  of  its  special  committee  on  Adult  Education  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  H.  F.  Munro,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia; 
the  report  on  University  Affiliation  presented  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Blackall, 
formerly  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education,  Newfoundland;  the  report 
of  the  Common  Examining  Board  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New- 
foundland presented  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Redmond  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Nova  Scotia,  who  is  also  Secretary  to  the  Common  Examining 
Board. 

Among  questions  discussed  were  the  following: 

(a)  Is  it  advisable  to  work  towards  a uniform  system  of  teacher- 
training for  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland? 

( b ) The  place  of  the  twelfth  grade  in  the  Canadian  school  system. 

(c)  The  advisability  of  placing  music  and  art  among  the  options  for 
matriculation. 
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Alberta 

On  Thursday,  November  5th,  William  Alexander  Robb  Kerr  was 
officially  installed  as  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  instal- 
lation ceremonies  were  conducted  at  a special  convocation  of  the  univer- 
sity, at  which  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  and  prominent  education- 
alists from  all  parts  of  Canada  were  present.  After  an  opening  address 
by  Premier  Aberhart,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  large  field  of  prominent 
men  from  which  Dr.  Kerr  had  been  selected,  the  president-elect  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  for  installation  by  Chief 
Justice  Harvey,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  This  was  followed 
by  an  extremely  interesting  ceremony. 

Educational  service  in  Alberta  has  suffered  seriously  in  the  retirement, 
this  year,  of  several  people  who  have  exerted  a wide  influence  for  many 
years.  S.  A.  Gordon  Barnes,  M.L.A.,  who  has  given  twenty-three  years 
of  service  on  the  school  board  of  Edmonton,  has  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
election.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  school  board  in  1910,  and  since  then 
has  been  a consistent  advocate  of  “practical”  education  for  all  pupils  no 
matter  how  brilliant.  Through  his  efforts  general  shop  and  household 
economics  courses  are  available  for  all  pupils  in  the  intermediate  school. 

Similarly  the  Calgary  Board  is  losing  a valued  member  through  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Amelia  Turner.  Miss  Turner  has  been  a member  of 
the  board  for  the  past  ten  years,  and,  although  she  still  has  a year  of  her 
present  term  to  go,  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  During  her 
entire  term,  Miss  Turner  has  been  a champion  of  a broad  general  type  of 
education  for  all  the  children  of  the  city.  She  exerted  her  influence  to 
have  intermediate  schools  established  in  Calgary,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  special  committee  whose  report  resulted  in  reorganization 
of  secondary  education  in  Calgary  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Western 
Canada  Composite  High  School. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  E.  L.  Hill,  M.Sc.,  came  to  Alberta  from 
Ontario  to  take  up  teaching  in  Calgary.  A year  or  so  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  have  charge  of  the  Strathcona  Inspec- 
torate, which  had  just  become  vacant  through  the  appointment  of  John 
T.  Ross  to  the  position  of  Chief  Inspector.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
of  his  residence  in  Edmonton,  Mr.  Hill  began  to  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a library  service.  Largely  as  a consequence  of  his  efforts,  Ed- 
monton now  possesses  two  modern  commodious  library  buildings.  When 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Hill  resigned  his  position  with 
the  government  to  become  city  librarian.  He  continued  in  this  position 
until  the  end  of  last  month  when  he  presented  his  resignation.  He  plans 
to  live  in  retirement  in  Victoria.  That  Edmonton  is  a city  of  book  read- 
ers is  due  in  large  measure  to  Mr.  Hill’s  success  in  popularizing  his  insti- 
tution amongst  adults  as  well  as  young  people. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  present  legislature  at  its  first  session 
enacted  a law  making  possible  the  reorganization  of  the  rural  sections  of 
the  province  for  administrative  purposes.  The  October  issue  of  the 
Alberta  Gazette  announced  the  setting  up  of  nine  school  divisions,  com- 
prising in  all  approximately  625  rural  school  districts.  The  divisions  are 
named  and  numbered  as  follows:  No.  1,  Berry  Creek,  headquarters, 

Hanna;  No.  2,  St.  Mary’s  River,  Cardston;  No.  3,  Foremost,  Foremost; 
No.  4,  Cyprus,  Medicine  Hat;  No.  5,  Tilley  East,  Medicine  Hat;  No.  6, 
Taber,  Taber;  No.  7,  Lethbridge,  Lethbridge;  No.  8,  Acadia,  Oyen;  No. 
9,  Sullivan  Lake,  Hanna.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  each  division  has 
five  sub-divisions.  Each  of  these  elects  a member  of  the  divisional  board. 
It  is  expected  that  all  boards  will  be  chosen  in  December  and  take  over 
their  responsibilities  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  The  inspectors 
at  present  in  charge  of  these  areas  will  take  over  the  superintendency  in 
each  instance  and  act  as  executive  officers  for  the  boards.  Interest  in 
this  legislation  is  keen  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Divisions  at  Peace 
River,  Barrhead,  and  Didsbury  are  in  process  of  being  organized.  In  the 
spring  the  organization  will  be  further  pressed,  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that  the  province  will  be  completely  reorganized  by  midsummer,  1940. 

Kenneth  W.  Conibear,  Rhodes  scholar  from  Alberta  for  1934,  grew  up 
at  Fort  Smith  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
trapper  in  the  region  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Slave  River.  Mr. 
Conibear  and  his  sister  completed  the  first  three  years  of  their  high  school 
course  by  home  study  with  the  aid  of  such  direction  as  the  Department 
of  Education  could  give.  They  completed  their  matriculation  in  Ed- 
monton and  entered  the  University.  Both  of  these  gifted  young  people 
had  more  than  usually  brilliant  undergraduate  careers.  As  a result 
Kenneth  was  selected  for  advanced  study  at  Oxford.  While  in  England 
he  has  found  time  to  write  a delightful  book  on  the  wild  life  of  the  north- 
land  entitled  “Northland  Footprints”.  It  was  recently  published  in 
London  by  Lovat  Dickson,  Ltd. 

Following  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  President  Kerr  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Alexander  as  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  With  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Kerr  as  president,  Dr.  Edouard  Sonet  was  made 
head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 


Book  Notices 

( Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

A Review  of  Educational  Thought.  By  Professor  F.  Clarke,  Director  of  University 
of  London  Institute  of  Education;  Professor  F.  A.  Cavenagh,  Department  of 
Education,  The  University,  Reading;  Dr.  C.  W.  Valentine,  Professor  of  Education 
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and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Education,  The  University,  Birmingham; 
Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  International  Institute,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  and  Gerard  Milhaud.  Paper,  159  pages.  Price,  65  cents.  Published 
in  association  with  the  University  of  London  Institute  of  Education  by  Evans 
Brothers  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.  (Toronto,  Moyer  School  Supplies,  Ltd.),  1936. 

The  Training  of  Teachers.  By  W.  Fraser  Mitchell,  Department  of  Education, 
The  University,  Reading;  and  Georges  Beaulavon,  Honorary  Inspector  of  the 
Paris  Academy.  With  a Foreword  by  Sir  Percy  Nunn,  formerly  Director  of  the 
University  of  London  Institute  of  Education.  Cloth,  95  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 
Published  in  association  with  the  University  of  London  Institute  of  Education  by 
Evans  Brothers  Ltd.,  London  (Toronto,  Moyer  School  Supplies),  1936. 

A Workbook  for  Observation  in  Practice  Teaching.  By  John  Harvey  Furbay, 
Ph.D.,  Director  of  Teacher-Training,  The  College  of  Emporia.  Introduction  by 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Paper,  268  pages.  Size,  1"  x 8|".  Price,  $1.50.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Everyday  Problems  of  the  Country  Teacher.  By  Rank  J.  Lowth,  former  principal 
of  Rural-Teacher  Training  School,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  A text-book  and  a hand- 
book of  country-school  practice.  Illustrated.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Cloth,  625  pages.  Price,  $2.25.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada, 
1936. 

New  Techniques  in  Social  Science  Teaching.  A Case  Book  by  Vernon  B.  Hampton, 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Director  of  the  William  Judson  Hampton  Memorial  Teachers 
Institute  of  Staten  Island,  New  York  City;  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Science  and  English,  Ralph  R.  McKee  Vocational  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Cloth,  311  pages.  Price,  $2.75.  Stapleton,  New  York,  The  John  Willig  Press, 
Inc.,  1936. 

The  Small  High  School  at  Work.  By  R.  Emerson  Langfitt,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University;  Frank  W.  Cyr,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
and  N.  William  Newsom,  Teachers  College,  Temple  University.  Cloth,  660  pages. 
Price,  75  cents.  New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1936. 

Ve  Conference  International  De  L’lnstruction  Publique.  No.  48,  L’Organization 
De  L’Enseignement  Rural.  Paper,  266  pages.  No.  49,  ^’Organization  De 
L’Enseignement  Special.  Paper,  194  pages.  No.  52,  Proces-Verbaux  Et  Resolu- 
tions. Paper,  166  pages.  Bureau  International  D’Education,  Geneve,  1936. 

Le  Bureau  International  D’Education  en  1935-1936.  Rapport  du  directeur  a la 
Septieme  Reunion  du  Conseil.  Publication  du  Bureau  International  D’Education, 
No.  51.  Paper,  24  pages.  Geneve,  1936. 

The  Essentials  of  Psychology  for  Student  Teachers.  By  A.  H.  Allsopp,  B.A., 
M.Ed.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Physiology,  Government  Training  College, 
Pietermaritzburg.  Cloth,  231  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Educational  Statistics  for  Beginning  Students.  By  M.  E.  Broom,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Cloth,  318  pages.  Price,  $2.25. 
New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1936. 

Diagnostic  Tests  and  Remedial  Exercises  in  Reading.  By  Leo  J.  Brueckner, 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  William  Dodge 
Lewis,  formerly  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Paper,  120  pages  (size,  10|"  x 8|").  Price,  36  cents.  Toronto,  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  1935. 

The  Unit-Activity  Reading  Series.  By  Nila  Banton  Smith,  Dean,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Whittier  College,  formerly  Supervisor  in  Elementary  Schools,  Detroit. 
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Teachers’  Guide  for  the  First  Year.  Cloth,  503  pages.  Price,  $1.20.  Tom’s 
Trip  (Pre-Primer).  Paper,  36  pages.  Price,  36  cents.  At  Home  and  Away 
(Primer).  Paper,  126  pages.  Price,  40  cents.  In  City  and  Country  (Book  One). 
Paper,  96  pages.  Price,  32  cents.  These  last  three  books  are  practice-pads  to  be 
used  with  the  books  mentioned  in  brackets.  Each  book  is  fully  illustrated.  Near 
and  Far  (Book  Three).  Cloth,  320  pages.  Price,  76  cents.  Illustrated  in 
colours.  New  York,  Silver  Burdett  and  Co.,  1936. 

Mathematics  for  To-day.  By  Milton  Ezra  Lazerte,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta;  and 
William  Betz.  Cloth,  368  pages.  Price,  $1.20.  Authorized  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Alberta.  Montreal,  Ginn  and  Company,  1936. 

Manual  to  Accompany  Mathematics  for  Everyday  Use,  Book  Two.  Cloth, 
114  pages.  Price,  85  cents.  Toronto,  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Limited,  1936. 

Latin  Prose  and  Poetry.  Selected  and  edited  by  George  Alexander  Bonney,  M.A., 
Classical  Master  and  Vice-Principal,  Nutana  Collegiate  Institute,  Saskatoon;  and 
John  George  Niddrie,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  Classical  Master,  Strathcona  High  School, 
Edmonton,  Classical  Demonstrator  for  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  385  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Authorized  for  use  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Montreal,  Ginn  and  Company,  1936. 

First  Latin  Lessons.  Edited  by  David  Breslove,  M.A.,  Lawrence  Park  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto;  and  Ernest  A.  Dale,  M.A.,  University  College,  University  of 
Toronto.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  447  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Toronto,  The  Copp 
Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Coquerico — Livre  pour  les  Jeunes  Commencants.  By  E.  Saxelby,  M.A.,  Bolton 
School.  Illustrated  by  H.  Radcliffe  Wilson.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  cents. 
Montreal,  Ginn  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1936. 

A L’Enseigne  Du  Coq — Choix  de  Lectures  Elementaires.  By  E.  Saxelby,  M.A., 
Bolton  School,  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England.  Illustrated  by  H.  Radcliffe  Wilson. 
Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  Authorized  for  use  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 
Montreal,  Ginn  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Geography  Terminal  Books — providing  alternative  courses  for  third  and  fourth 
years.  Terminal  Book  A.  The  World  Around  Us.  By  H.  W.  Allam,  formerly 
lecturer  at  Peterborough  and  Chester  Training  Colleges,  and,  later,  an  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Limp,  113  pages.  Terminal  Book  B.  Sunshine, 
Wind  and  Rain.  By  A.  L.  Thornton,  late  H.M.I.  of  Schools.  Limp,  114  pages. 
Terminal  Book  C.  The  Homeland.  By  H.  J.  Odell,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  Headmaster, 
Fairlop  Upper  Boys’  School,  Ilford.  Limp,  124  pages.  Price,  each,  40  cents. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Fundamentals  of  Economic  Geography.  By  Nels  A.  Bengtson,  Professor  of 
Geography,  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Geography ; 
and  Willem  Van  Royen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  826  pages.  Price,  $4.25.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1936. 

Geography,  an  Introduction  to  Human  Ecology.  By  C.  Langdon  White,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Geography,  Western  Reserve  University,  and  George  T.  Renner, 
Ph.D.,  Senior  Economist,  United  States  National  Resources  Committee,  formerly 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Washington.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
796  pages.  Price,  $4.00.  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1936. 

Mechanical  Properties  of  Matter.  By  S.  G.  Starling,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc.,  F.Inst.P. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  340  pages.  Price,  $1.75.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  oi 
Canada,  Ltd.,  1935. 

Inheritance  and  Evolution.  By  W.  F,  Wheeler,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Senior  Biology 
Master,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield.  With  a Foreword  by  E.  B.  Ford, 
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M.A.  (Oxon.),  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Genetics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Contains 
39  diagrams.  Cloth,  116  pages.  Price,  SI. 25.  London,  Methuen  & Co.,  Ltd. 
(Toronto,  S.  J.  R.  Saunders),  1936. 

Music  Highways  and  Byways.  Edited  by  Osbourne  McConathy,  formerly  director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  School  Music,  Northwestern  University;  John  W. 
Beattie,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music,  Northwestern  University;  Russell  V.  Morgan, 
Directing  Supervisor  of  Music,  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music,  School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  University.  Illustrations  in  colour 
and  black  and  white.  Cloth,  256  pages  (size,  10"  x 7f").  Price,  $1.48.  New 
York,  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1936. 

A Guide  to  Symphonic  Music — Development  of  the  Symphony.  By  W.  Otto 
Miessner,  Chairman,  Department  of  Public  School  Music,  University  of  Kansas. 
A text-book  for  students  and  lovers  of  music  containing  the  principal  themes  of 
master  works  in  actual  notation,  together  with  brief  analytical  notes  on  their 
structural  form  and  emotional-appeal.  Paper,  90  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  York, 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1936. 

Quebec  Musical  Competition  Festival,  1937.  Official  Syllabus  of  festival  to  be 
held  in  Montreal,  April  5th  to  the  9th  (inclusive)  1937.  Paper,  31  pages.  Price, 
10  cents.  Affiliated  with  the  British  Federation  of  Musical  Competition  Festivals. 
Canadian  teachers  and  inspectors  who  propose  to  organize  festivals  should  secure 
this  very  interesting  and  suggestive  programme. 

The  Christmas  Rose.  A cantata  of  the  Nativity  for  treble  voices  in  unison  and  two- 
parts.  Music  by  Thomas  F.  Dunhill  (Op.  85).  Words  by  Irene  Gass.  Paper, 
55  pages.  Price,  25.  6 d.  London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936. 

An  Introduction  to  Economic  Problems.  For  Students  and  Teachers.  By  Harold 
F.  Clark,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Educational  Economics,  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University.  Cloth,  280  pages.  Price,  $1.75.  Toronto,  Macmillan  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Your  Money,  Plain  Facts  in  Plain  Words.  By  Sir  Norman  Angell.  Paper,  44  pages. 
Republished  from  the  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  1936. 

Consumption  and  Standards  of  Living.  By  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Tutor  in  the  Division  of  Sociology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Cloth,  611  pages.  Price,  $3.75.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
Inc.,  1936. 

Ways  and  Means.  Twelve  Broadcast  Talks  by  Geoffrey  Crowther.  A study  of  the 
economic  structure  of  Great  Britain  to-day.  Cloth,  207  pages.  Price,  75  cents. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Man  and  the  Motor  Car.  Edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  W.  Whitney, 
Associate  General  Manager,  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under- 
writers; Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Education,  National  Safety  Council.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  256  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Educational  Series,  Volume  X,  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  New  York,  1936, 

Occupational  Civics.  By  Imogene  Kean  Giles,  former  director  of  civics  and  vocations 
classes  in  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  111.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  390 
pages.  Price,  $1.40.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Dickens,  The  Man  and  the  Book.  By  Ralph  Straus.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  240  pages. 
Price,  45  cents.  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Twelve  Robin  Hood  Plays.  Constructed  from  the  old  ballads  by  Elizabeth  Fleming. 
Cloth,  124  pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Plays  in  Verse  and  Mime.  By  Rosalind  Vallance.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  45 
cents.  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1936. 
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Four  Plays  for  Boys.  By  Harold  Morland.  Cloth,  125  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Roald  Amundsen  Explorer.  By  Charles  Turley.  Contains  a frontispiece  and  two 
maps.  Cloth,  218  pages.  Price,  $1.75.  London,  Methuen  & Co.  Ltd.  (Toronto, 
S.  J.  R.  Saunders).  Second  edition,  1936. 

Educational  and  Cultural  Films  in  Canada.  Report  by  the  National  Film  Society 
of  Canada  under  a grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  By  Donald 
W.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  the  National  Film  Society  of  Canada.  Paper,  23  pages. 
Price,  25  cents.  Ottawa,  1936. 


Book  Reviews 

General  Science  for  To-day.  By  Ralph  K.  Watkins  and  Ralph  C. 
Bedell.  Cloth,  715  pages.  Price,  $1.72.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.  This  is  just  one  more  book  on  general  science,  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  half  a dozen  others  issued  in  the  last  year  or  two.  One 
would  expect  that  authors  would  desire  to  make  their  books  distinctive, 
in  order  to  contribute  something  new  to  educational  methods.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a rigid  standard,  not  very  high  and  most  uninspiring,  that 
authors  of  general  science  books  in  the  United  States  seem  to  cling  to 
most  tenaciously.  This  volume  is  divided  into  the  usual  units  and  sub- 
units, and  at  the  end  of  each  unit  has  a fine  array  of  questions  and  prob- 
lems divided  and  sub-divided  into  such  fantastic  groups  as:  Things  to 
do;  Other  things  to  do;  Unit-organizing  activities;  Facts  and  principles 
you  should  remember;  You  will  want  to  read  some  more  of  these!  What 
is  the  difference  between  things  to  do  and  more  things  to  do?  Is  the  list 
of  facts  and  principles  you  should  remember,  a warning  that  the  rest  of 
the  chapter  is  not  worth  remembering,  or  a warning  to  get  to  work  and 
memorize  these  sentences,  because  examinations  will  be  based  on  verbal 
memory  of  these  isolated  sentences.  Is  this  good  pedagogy?  Should 
not  pupils,  after  being  taught  the  lesson,  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  important  and  the  unimportant?  If  they  cannot,  the  teaching  must 
be  bad  and  the  text-book  worse.  G.  A.  co. 

New  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Practical  Chemistry.  By 

N.  H.  Black.  Cloth,  193  pages.  Price,  $1.20.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936.  This  is  a common-sense  manual  of  the 
usual  type,  suitable  for  high  school  pupils.  The  experiments  are  simple, 
and  over  elaborate  apparatus,  which  usually  does  more  harm  than  good, 
is  dispensed  with.  For  example,  in  the  experiment  on  finding  the  weight 
of  a litre  of  oxygen  by  collecting  this  gas,  generated  from  potassium 
chlorate,  this  book  collects  it  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a jar  over  water, 
instead  of  driving  it  into  a winchester  and  forcing  the  water  out  of  this. 
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It  contains  ninety  experiments  on  metals,  non-metals,  organic  sub- 
stances, and  many  economically  imported  substances,  such  as  soil, 
mortar  and  concrete,  soap,  textiles,  components  of  food,  milk,  inks, 
dyes,  and  paints.  G.  A.  co. 

Handbook  of  Botanical  Diagrams.  By  Blodwen  Lloyd.  Cloth, 
108  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  University  of  London  Press  (Toronto,  Clarke, 
Irwin  & Co.  Ltd.),  1936.  This  large-paged  book  of  excellent  line-draw- 
ings of  almost  everything  that  a student  in  an  upper  school  course  in 
botany  should  dissect  and  draw,  is  somewhat  of  a puzzle.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful book,  the  drawings  are  clear  and  numerous,  and  range  over  the 
whole  field  of  botany.  But  how  is  it  to  be  used?  The  drawings  are  not 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  lecture  charts,  and  it  would  be  an  alluring 
danger  to  have  these  splendid  drawings  before  the  pupil  as  he  examines 
the  specimen.  What  student  could  overcome  the  satanic  temptation  to 
copy  the  book  drawings,  rather  than  take  the  more  tedious  but  also 
more  valuable  and  essential  course  of  drawing  the  specimen  examined? 
These  are  excellent  drawings  to  have  before  one  to  interpret  the  text; 
but  every  good  text  will  have  similar  drawings,  so  that  these  are  super- 
fluous. The  author  seems  to  think  their  chief  place  is  beside  the  pupil 
when  the  lesson  is  being  taught,  but  must  he  then  not  look  at  the  chart 
of  the  teacher,  as  the  latter  points  out  the  details?  Such  an  excellent 
book  cannot  be  condemned,  though  its  place  in  teaching  is  hard  to  find. 

G.  A.  co. 

Workbook,  To  Accompany  High  School  Geography.  By  R.  H. 

Whitbeck.  Paper,  168  pages.  Price,  40c.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1935,  reprinted  1935.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
book  is  defined  as  follows:  “Pupils  are  more  interested  in  doing  things 
than  they  are  in  studying  lessons.  ‘Learning  by  doing’  is  an  old  principle 
of  education.  The  laboratory  method  and  its  modern  variant,  the  work- 
book, have  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  to  take  advantage  of  this  principle.” 
Almost  throughout,  questions  are  provided  and  spaces  left  for  short-type 
answers  of  various  sorts.  The  first  question  is  typical:  “What  are  the 
common  names  of  the  three  portions  which  make  up  the  earth  as  a 
whole?”  Ten  outline  maps,  usually  part  page,  are  provided,  five  of  which 
illustrate  the  United  States — only  10  in  168  pages.  w.  E.  M.  A. 

Course  in  Transcription.  By  Edwin  Riemer.  Cloth,  357  pages. 
Price,  $2.10.  New  York,  Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  1936.  To  aid 
teachers  in  enriching  their  course  in  transcription,  the  Pitman  Publishing 
Corporation  has  just  placed  on  the  market  a book,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
which  will  fill  a wide  open  space  which  has  existed  for  a long  time  between 
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typing  and  shorthand.  The  book  is  divided  in  three  parts.  In  Part  I, 
there  is  a review  of  the  basic  principles  of  typing  necessary  for  transcrip- 
tion. Eighteen  units  of  work  include  letter  styles,  letter  placement, 
tabulations,  two  page  letters,  rough  drafts,  etc.  In  Part  II  the  textual 
matter  is  divided  into  thirteen  units,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
three  parts:  (a)  Accuracy  in  copying  exercise,  (b)  Dictation  and  tran- 

scription, (c)  Review  of  punctuation.  In  Part  III  the  foregoing  drills 
are  applied  to  advanced  transcription  which  approximates,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  actual  office  conditions.  w.  G.  b. 

The  Rhythm  Book.  By  Elizabeth  Waterman,  Winnetka  Public 
School,  111.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  $3.60.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co.  (Toronto,  The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.  Ltd.)  1936.  This  book,  which 
is  very  beautifully  bound  in  silver  and  blue,  is  a manual  for  teachers  of 
children,  in  music,  drawing,  modelling,  dancing,  and  dramatics,  in  pre- 
school, kindergarten  and  elementary  grades.  Formerly  these  were  not 
considered  related  fields.  This  book  represents  an  effort  to  provide  a 
functional  relationship  between  rhythmic  movement  and  rhythmic  ex- 
pression through  a variety  of  media,  toward  the  end  of  pattern  making. 
The  major  part  of  the  book  deals  with  rhythmic  movement.  It  analyzes 
locomotor  and  axial  movements,  indicates  the  variations  possible  through 
changes  in  time,  intensity,  and  spatial  variation  or  pattern  making.  A 
60-page  musical  supplement  at  the  back  of  the  book  provides  original 
accompaniments  to  many  movement  variations.  This  part  of  the  book 
would  be  of  real  value  to  anyone  teaching  the  modern  dance,  since  in 
simple  form  it  outlines  the  fundamentals,  explains  how  to  develop  a lesson, 
and  suggests  an  abundance  of  lesson  material.  H.  l.  b. 

Short  Stories  of  Great  Lives.  By  Jessie  E.  McEwen.  Cloth,  228 
pp.  Price,  75c.  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1936.  The 
great  lives  are  selected,  fifteen  from  the  Old  World — Alexander,  Caesar, 
Bede,  Alfred,  St.  Francis,  Joan  of  Arc,  Caxton,  Raleigh,  Cromwell,  Clive, 
Nelson,  Napoleon,  Nightingale,  Livingstone,  and  Roberts — and  sixteen 
from  the  New  World.  The  stories  are  well  written,  of  good  length  (seven 
pages),  and  filled  with  interesting  detail.  One  thinks  of  its  usefulness  for 
teachers  of  the  younger  classes,  where  biography  is  stressed,  for  teachers 
of  Canadian  history  in  the  case  of  Part  II,  and  for  libraries,  where  this 
extent  of  treatment  may  be  the  thing  sought.  e.  l.  d. 

Living  History,  Book  IV,  A History  of  England  from  1500  A.D. 
to  the  Present.  By  R.  H.  Snape.  Cloth,  208  pages.  Price,  60c. 
London,  Geo.  Philip  & Son,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  E.  N.  Moyer)  1936.  This  is 
one  volume  of  a series  written  on  the  basis  that  the  really  important  thing 
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First  of  all  we  wish  to  extend  the  season’s  greetings  to  our  many 
friends  and  customers,  whom  we  thank  most  heartily  for  their 
continued  patronage.  Next  we  want  to  invite  you  to  visit  our 
new  offices  and  much  larger  library  showroom  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers.  As  you  doubtless  know,  Clarke-Irwin  were  re- 
cently appointed  sole  agents  for  the  educational  publications  of 
Oxford  University  Press,  and  the  books  of  both  firms  are  available 
in  our  library  for  inspection  at  your  leisure.  During  Christmas 
week  a beautifully  illustrated  book  will  be  presented  to  each  out- 
of-town  teacher  visiting  the  library.  If  May  we  specially  mention 
that  our  new  offices  are  located  on  University  Avenue,  three  doors 
north  of  the  Dundas  Street  carline;  the  bus  from  North  Toronto 
passes  our  door,  and  we  are  only  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Bay  and  Dundas  Bus  Terminal.  If  Most  important,  those  who 
are  motoring  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  parking  space.  One- 
hour  parking  is  allowed  in  front  of  the  building  and  on  adjoining 
streets.  If  by  chance  you 
are  unable  to  find  a con- 
venient space,  you  may 
park  your  care  free  of 
charge  in  the  parking  lot 
half  a block  north.  Tell 
the  man  in  charge  you  are 
a Clarke-Irwin  or  an  Ox- 
ford Press  visitor,  ^Inci- 
dentally, you  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that 
Samuel  French  Inc.,  the 
play  publishers,  and  the 
Musson  Book  Company 
are  located  in  the  same 
building. 


AMEN  HOUSE,  480  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 
and  Oxford  University  Press  Educational  Books 
480-486  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  - - - TORONTO 
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is  the  life  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  author  concerns  himself  with 
such  topics  as  education,  religion,  home  life,  farming,  roads,  work,  health. 
He  has  produced  quite  lifelike  pictures  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  man- 
kind and  traces  their  development  interestingly.  E.  L.  d. 

A Student’s  Workbook  in  Music  Appreciation.  By  Walter  A. 
Rennie,  M.A.,  Director  of  English  and  Music,  Western  Technical-Com- 
mercial School,  Toronto;  and  Miriam  E.  Smith,  B.A.,  Teacher  of  Music, 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School.  Paper,  84 
pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Lessons  I -VII  of  a Student’s  Workbook  in 
Music  Appreciation.  By  Walter  A.  Rennie  and  Miriam  E.  Smith. 
Paper,  25  pages.  Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1936.  Music  ap- 
preciation is  such  a comprehensive  term  that  teachers  who  attempt  to 
introduce  the  subject  into  their  classes  are  frequently  at  a loss  to  know 
where  to  start,  how  to  follow  any  system,  and  how  wide  a field  to  cover. 
Almost  any  course  in  musical  study  for  the  amateur  may  be  criticized 
because  it  omits  this  and  hardly  touches  on  that  particular  phase  which 
may  attract  the  individual  participant.  This  course  by  Rennie  and 
Smith  can  hardly  escape  such  criticism,  but  it  does  follow  a system  which 
should  guide  beginners,  both  teacher  and  pupil,  whether  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  grade.  It  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  symphony 
orchestra,  illustrated  by  gramophone  records.  The  few  vocal  selections 
used  appear  to  be  introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  correlation  with 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  The  pupils’  part  is  confined  to  atten- 
tive listening  and  recording  the  results  in  a notebook.  This  latter  is 
artistically  arranged,  and  the  method  of  recording  results  is  such  that 
little  time  need  be  taken  from  the  lesson  to  produce  a concise  and  con- 
nected outline  of  the  year’s  work.  The  illustrations  of  the  instruments 
are  excellent,  but  the  photographs  of  orchestras  on  the  stage  are  rather 
indistinct.  There  is  no  attempt  to  study  form  and  only  a very  tentative 
effort  to  relate  music  to  other  arts  or  studies.  The  course,  however, 
offers  a practical  start  in  the  subject,  and  will  bridge  the  gap,  until  music 
takes  its  place  throughout  our  school  system,  when  no  doubt  it  can  be 
expanded  to  link  up  with  other  studies  in  any  particular  grade.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  classroom,  an  outstanding  advantage  of  the  course 
outlined  is  the  ease  with  which  the  students’  knowledge  can  be  tested  for 
purposes  of  grading.  G.  N.  B. 

Along  Nature’s  Trails.  By  Lillian  Cox  Athey.  Edited  by  Edward 

A.  Preble,  Associate  Editor  of  Nature  Magazine.  Illustrated  by  Benson 

B.  Moore.  Cloth,  344  pages.  Price,  $1.20.  New  York,  American  Book 
Company,  1936.  The  fact  that  this  book  is  edited  by  the  Associate 
Editor  of  Nature  Magazine  should  be  proof  of  its  value.  The  selections 
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The  Acid  Test  For  Any  Text 

is  made  in  the  CLASSROOM 

— therein  lies  the  reason  for  the  increasing  use  and  popularity  of — 

CREATIVE  ENGLISH 

By  H.  W.  Brown,  B.A.,  Formerly  Head  of  English  Department , 
Oakwood  Collegiate , Toronto. 

TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  who  have  used  it  are  well 
pleased  with  this  English  Language  Text  prepared  for  Secondary 
Schools.  Three  printings  have  been  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


Following  the  above  successful  text,  we  announce  another 
Modern  Text  of  merit — 


FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS 


By  David  Breslove,  M.A.,  Lawrence  Park  Collegiate,  Toronto, 
and  Ernest  A.  Dale,  M.A.,  University  College',  University  of 

Toronto. 


Teachers  who  have  examined  this  text  speak  enthusiastically 
about  it  and  we  confidently  predict  that  this  book,  too,  will  emerge 
from  the  ACID  TEST  with  a grading  unexcelled. 


Your  request  for  copies  of  the  above,  on  approval,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to  by — 


THE  COPP  CLARK  CO.  LIMITED  TORONTO  2 


Publishers  of  Educational  Books  in  Canada  since  1841 


MAGAZINES  BY  MAIL 


The  undernoted  for  One  Year: — 


Child  Education  with  Extras $4.50 

Canadian  Geographical  Journal $3.00 

Pictorial  Education  with  Extras $4.50 

School  Arts  Magazine $3.25 

Geographical  Magazine  (English) $3.25 


Instructor  $2.50 

Grade  Teacher $2.50 

Nature  Magazine  (Amer.) $3.00 

Stitchcraft  $1.80 

Reader’s  Digest $3.00 


Subscriptions  taken  for  any  Maqazine  at  Publishers’  prices. 

Write  for  list  of  additional  publications. 

WORLD’S  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 

251  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada  Telephone  AD.  2556 
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are  short,  well  illustrated  and  expressed  in  a manner  which  holds  the 
interest  of  young  and  old  alike.  The  writer  corrects  many  wrong  im- 
pressions that  people  have  regarding  our  animal  friends.  Concerning 
the  bat,  she  writes:  '‘They  are  really  among  the  most  beneficial  of  our 
wild  creatures,  for  they  catch  numberless  insects  that  fly  at  night”.  The 
section  devoted  to  the  skunk  is  particularly  amusing  and  very  well  illus- 
trated. Besides  animals,  we  learn  all  about  our  feathered  people,  our 
trees,  flowers,  mosses,  fungi,  the  insect  world,  spiders,  life  in  the  water, 
and  reptiles.  It  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  anyone  over  nine  years 
of  age.  m.  e.  a. 

Inheritance  and  Evolution.  By  W.  F.  Wheeler.  Pp.  xii-f  116. 
Price,  3d.  London,  Methuen  & Co.,  1936.  In  this  text  we  have  the 
clearest  exposition  of  the  problem  of  inheritance  and  evolution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pack  into  such  a short  space.  To  a clear  text  is  added  a wealth 
of  illustrations  which  really  illustrate  and  do  not  confuse  the  reader. 
The  material  is  advanced  enough  for  college  courses  on  this  continent, 
yet  it  has  been  prepared  for  students  in  Britain  who  are  studying  for  the 
Higher  School  Certificate  Examination.  Starting  with  an  excellent 
chapter  on  variation,  it  progresses  through  mendelism,  mitosis  and  game- 
togenesis,  the  chromosome  hypothesis,  mutations,  adaptation  to  organic 
evolution,  the  neo-Lamarckians  and  the  neo-Darwinians.  The  explan- 
ation of  linkage  and  crossing  over,  two  nuts  that  are  really  hard  to  crack, 
is  a model  of  its  kind.  All  in  all  it  is  a work  that  can  be  commended  to 
everybody  interested  in  these  important  topics,  and  who  among  us  is  not? 

P.  s. 

The  Essentials  of  Psychology  for  Student  Teachers.  By  A.  H. 

Allsopp.  Pp.  vii+231.  Price,  $2.50.  London  and  Toronto,  J.  M. 
Dent  & Sons  Ltd.,  1936.  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  on  one  of  his  political 
campaigns,  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  a dog  of  obviously  dubious 
lineage.  “Well,”  said  the  astute  Lincoln,  “for  those  who  like  that  kind 
of  a dog,  I consider  it  a very  fine  dog.”  So  with  the  volume  under  review : 
for  those  who  like  this  kind  of  psychology,  I consider  it  a very  fine  text. 
It  has  many  excellent  features.  It  is,  for  instance,  very  well  written 
and  the  printer  and  binder  have  done  excellent  jobs.  The  wrapper  is  the 
most  artistic  one  that  I have  ever  seen.  Further,  there  is  a consistency 
about  the  point  of  view.  Allsopp  states  in  his  preface  his  belief  “that 
more  effective  progress  is  made  in  the  long  run  by  adopting  quite  defin- 
itely the  hormic  conception,  and  presenting  it  with  vigour,  even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  biased  or  a propagandist — and  he  has  lived  up  to  his 
convictions.  His  treatments  of  instincts,  emotions,  sentiments,  interest 
and  attention,  habit,  memory,  the  unconscious  motive,  etc.,  though 
elementary,  are  clear  and  consistent. 
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Star 

Christmas  Gifts 

Princess  Toiletries  make  an  ideal  gift 
of  the  intimate  genre — a subtle  compli- 
ment to  the  good  taste  of  the  recipient 
and  donor  of  the  present  alike.  Here’s  a 
happy  trilogy — Princess  Skin  Food,  a 
bland  nourishing  cream  of  great  popularity, 
$1.65  a jar,  Princess  Face  Powder  in  silver 
colored  box — all  complexion  shades,  $ 1 .00 
a box.  White  Rose  Face  Cream — splendid 
foundation — $1.10  a bottle.  Sent  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  purchase  price. 


Write  for  Booklet  G 


59H  College  St. 


^ruULutk.  £ut«J3lA. 


Toronto 


dust  Published 

HOW  IS  THE 

EMPIRE? 

By  F.  PERCY  ROE 

Captain,  British  Army  Educational  Corps 

This  book  explains  why  the  attention 
of  the  world  is  focused  upon  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  a complete  account  of 
the  Empire — past  and  present.  It  de- 
scribes its  gradual  emergence  and  its 
progress  toward  world  supremacy.  It 
surveys  the  methods  of  government  that 
are  in  use  in  different  areas,  and  dis- 
cusses with  authority  and  vision  the 
various  political,  racial  and  other  prob- 
lems which  have  yet  to  be  solved.  The 
book  is  a comprehensive,  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  imperial  system  and  its 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  is  of  real  value  to  all  students  of 
world  affairs. 

294  pages  - $1.75 

Order  from  your  bookseller  or  direct 
from 

PITMAN 

381-383  Church  St.,  Toronto 
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But — believing  that  psychology  must  preserve  an  objective  point  of 
view  if  it  is  ever  to  be  made  into  a science,  I regret  Allsopp’s  method  of 
treatment.  There  is  very  little  reference  to  carefully  planned  experi- 
ments, and  no  objective  data  in  the  form  of  tables  from  one  end  of  the 
book  to  the  other.  Even  students  in  training  colleges,  for  whom  this 
book  is  planned,  are  sufficiently  mature  to  judge  the  worth  of  data,  if 
these  are  placed  before  them.  And  after  all  experimental  data  are  of 
permanent  value,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  them.  p.  s. 

The  Marking  of  English  Compositions.  By  James  H.  Stell,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  Rector,  Allan  Glen’s  School,  Glasgow,  and  John  Talman,  M.A., 
Rector,  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.  Cloth,  60  pages.  Price,  70  cents. 
London,  Nisbet  and  Co.  Ltd.  (Toronto,  The  Copp  Clark  Company, 
Limited) , 1936.  Any  teacher  who  has  marked  departmental  examination 
papers  in  English  composition  will  find  this  book  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  sets  forth  a new  and  scientific  method  of  marking  and  assessing 
free  compositions  in  English.  Its  authors  claim  for  their  method  that 
it  “marks  nothing  but  the  composition  values  revealed  in  a pupil’s  writ- 
ing’’, and  that  it  “gives  the  same  marking  whoever  the  marker  may  be”. 
These  claims  are  far  too  extravagant,  because  the  method  cannot  be  said 
to  fulfil  either  claim  inevitably  or  invariably.  Although  this  method 
replaces  “general  impression”  by  particular  impression,  it  eliminates 
neither  the  personal  eccentricities  of  the  examiner  nor  the  need  for 
experienced  examiners  with  literary  judgment.  Literary  criticism  is  an 
art,  not  a science,  and  the  marking  of  a composition  still  remains  an 
exercise  in  literary  criticism.  The  authors,  however,  must  be  com- 
mended for  the  clarity  and  thoroughness  of  their  exposition  of  this  for- 
midable method  of  intricate  scoring.  Sixteen  specimen,  “marked”  com- 
positions make  profitable  reading  for  any  teacher,  because  they  reveal 
how  easy  it  is  for  an  examiner  to  overlook  literary  merits  in  his  zeal  to 
discover  composition  faults.  b.  c.  d. 
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WORLD  FEDERATION 
OF  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 
AUGUST  2nd-7th,  1937 

7th  Biennial 
Conference 

“The  Land  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Cherry  Blossoms” 

CANADIAN  TEACHERS’ 
TOUR 

ALL-EXPENSE 

Sailing  from  Victoria  July  10  by 

S.S.  EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN 

Largest  and  fastest  ship  on  the  Pacific. 
Arriving  back  in  Vancouver,  August  24. 

Via  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama  and  return. 

20  days  in  Japan  — carefully  planned 
tours. 

Stop-overs  with  motor  drives : — outward 
at  Winnipeg,  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Van- 
couver, Victoria  and  Honolulu — home- 
ward at  Jasper  Park  and  Edmonton. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  FARE: 

$700  All-Expense  Tour  fare,  Toronto  to 
Tokyo  and  return,  tourist  class.  (Pro- 
portionately 1 o w rates  from  other 
points).  First  class  fares  on  application. 

Write  — today  — for  folders! 

Canadian  Teachers'  Tour 

Room  613 

Canadian  Pacific  Building 
1 King  Street  East,  Toronto 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  Certificate  in  Agriculture 


Teachers  may  be  granted  Interim  Elementary  certificates  in  Agri- 
culture on  the  completion  of  two  Summer  Courses  in  Agriculture  or  on 
the  completion  of  the  following  courses: — 

1.  The  Lower  School  or  Middle  School  course  in  Agriculture,  followed 
by  a course  at  a Normal  School  and  one  Summer  Session  in  Agriculture. 

Only  those  who  have  taken  the  Lower  School  or  Middle  School  course 
by  actually  attending  a school  in  which  Agriculture  is  taught  in  accordance 
with  the  High  School  Regulations  and  approved  by  the  Departmental 
Inspector  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  will  be  granted  exemption  from 
one  Summer  Course.  The  Winter  Reading  Course  is  required  of  all 
candidates  who  are  completing  the  requirements  for  the  Elementary 
certificate  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  by  attendance  at  one  Summer 
Session. 

2.  The  Lower  and  Middle  School  courses  in  Agriculture,  followed  by 
a course  at  a Normal  School. 

Only  those  who  have  taken  the  Lower  and  Middle  School  courses  by 
actually  attending  a school  in  which  Agriculture  is  taught  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  and  approved  by  the  Departmental  Inspector  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  will  be  entitled  to  an  Elementary  Certificate 
in  Agriculture. 

When  teachers  make  application  for  an  Elementary  certificate  in 
Agriculture  under  Section  2 above  they  should  forward  with  their  appli- 
cations their  Lower  and  Middle  School  certificates  showing  their  standing 
in  Agriculture,  also  a statement  from  the  Principal  of  the  School  in  which 
they  took  the  course  certifying  that  they  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  Sections  1 and  2 above.  When  applying  for  exemption  from 
one  Summer  Course  under  Section  1 above  they  should  submit  with  their 
applications  their  Lower  or  Middle  School  certificates  showing  their 
standing  in  Agriculture,  also  a statement  from  the  Principal  of  the  School 
in  which  they  took  the  course  certifying  to  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
scribed course  in  Agriculture. 

NOTE: — Teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  having  passed  the  complete  examination  in 
Agriculture  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  School  in  1928  or  prior  thereto,  may,  on 
application,  accompanied  by  their  certificates,  be  granted  Interim  Elementary 
certificates  in  Agriculture.  Those  who  in  1928  or  prior  thereto  had  passed 
either  the  Lower  School  or  the  Middle  School  examinations  in  Agriculture, 
but  not  both,  may  fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  Elementary  Certificate  in 
Agriculture  by  completing  one  Summer  Session. 


The  Winter  Reading  Course,  1937 

Candidates  are  required  to  read: 

1.  History  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Ontario,  MadilL,  Toronto 
University  Press, 

i 

2.  Canadian  Agriculture  for  High  Schools,  Macmillan  Company, 
Toronto.  (Parts  1,  3,  4,  8 and  9 to  be  read  extensively,  and  parts 
2,  5,  6,  7 and  10  intensively.) 

These  books  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publishers  or  from  the 
Students’  Supply  Department,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

.5  if 

A written  examination  on  these  books  will  be  held  bin  the  first  or  second 
Saturday  of  the  Summer  Course. 
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Every  Teacher  of  Geography  or  History 
Should  Study  this  New  Book  ::  ::  :: 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATION 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  CULTURAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

BY 

GRIFFITH  TAYLOR,  D.Sc, 

, > Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Toronto  , • 

Cloth.  570  pages  with  150  illustrations.  Price  $4.00  postpaid 
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Suggests : 


\A/earable  Gifts 


Speaking  from  the  wide  and  varied  experience  of  over 
seventy  Christmases  Fairweathers  knows  that  every  woman 
cherishes  the  gift  of  something  lovely  to  wear.  It  may  be 
a mere  remembrance — a clip  or  a brooch,  a pair  of  hose  or 
a particularly  fine  handkerchief. ...  It  may  be  an  intimate 
gift  of  lingerie  or  of  perfume  or  some  choice  cosmetics.  It 
may  be  a warm  kimono  or  a ravishing  negligee. ...  It  may 
be  a gay  dance  frock  or  a simply  magnificent  evening 
wrap. ...  It  may  be  a Hudson  Seal  coat ...  a Silver  Fox 
cape  . . . two  or  three  Hudson  Bay  Sables  ...  or  an 
Ermine  wrap. 

BUT — if  its  packed  in  a distinctive  Fairweather 
box  with  the  tradition  of  quality  and  exclusiveness 
that  goes  with  the  name  “Fairweather” — your  gift 
is  sure  of  a right  royal  welcome. 

You  art  invited  to  make  Fairweathers  your  Christmas 
shopping  headquarters . Fret  parking  at  rtar  of  stort 
to  Fairweather  customers. 
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